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witla Steel? 
LEFEVRE 


operations that time and again has a railroad system been 





By EDWIN 


[* THE boom of 1880-1881, the great sin, which was pun- 





ished by ruin and bankruptcy later, was the over-building saddled with what the bankers’ prospectuses would call 

of railroads. It became ultra-fashionable because it feeders,’’ but which the late Addison Cammack, a chronic 
proved a very easy way of making money. Greed sharpens bear, used to call ** suckers Growing out of this practice 
wits no less than love; also, it moves along the line of least of one railway buving the stocks of another arose the 
resistance, and those great financiers, themselves actuated by other and very bad practice of conyerting stocks, or liquid 
greed, who knew how greed moved others, perceived a de- capital, into bonds or fixed capital A company need never 
mand and supplied it and became great stock-market million pay dividends on its stock and yet remain solvent But it 
aires. The railroad extensions then were not so much must pay the interest on its bonds or go into a receiver's 
extravagant as premature. They were flimsily built, because hands Phe reason why this was done by so many companies 
what the railroad geniuses in the stock market were doing was that ‘* bond"? sounds more attractive than stocks The 
was merely capitalizing the future and selling the securities new securities were made to sell This, and the ize to 
to the stock-mad public. make “‘ trusts’? in every line of business, were the greatest 


sins of the greatest boom of all 


They collapsed, these speculative ventures. There was 


too much water, too much ** value ’’ which was altogether fic Before considering the abuses in over-capitalization pra 


titious. In the later and greater boom of ours there has been ticed by the less picturesque but not less sordid financiers 
} 


no over-extension of railway lines, and no excessive increase who make the exploitation of railwavs in and out 










































in industrial productive capacity. What the great financiers market their one business in life, it is well to s the con 
discovered was that the very real prosperity of the country solidation craze, chiefly because it culminated in the formation 
and of the people must lead, as any one could have foreseen, of the United States Steel Corporation, and because t iy, to 
to a great gambling outburst. A frenzy of speculation on the i Nel every man that asks why St. Paul or Reading or Texas and 
part of the great public permitted a far-seeing few to take j Pacific have declined so much this year, there are hundreds 
advantage of it, worthily, and railroad schemes — otherwise of thousands who ask the unanswerable question What's 
deals ’’ — were carried out because the public bought secu- the matter with Stee 
rities when it was asked.. These deals were sound and proper In studying the formation of the iron colossus many thin 





enough. They created some new securities, which was inev- will become apparent which if they do not answer the stock 
gamblers’ questions in full should at least help t layman 


itable. More deals created too many new securities, which 
was a financial crime. to understand much 

When the chief owners or the managers of a great system 
saw that, through the public's complaisant purchases of stocks 


Mr. Morgan has been blamed because he is a man less 


interested in the human side of an enterprise, as it were, than 


and bonds, the welfare and stability of their property could be in the promotion and financing of it Assuredly, he is not the 
assured for two generations, they should not be blamed for sort of developing force that, for instance, Mr. James J. Hill 
going ahead. The abuse came afterward, and with it great is But it is only fair to point out that Mr. Morgan has not 
losses in the stock market At the bottom, of course, is the been called upon to upbuild but to finance; and that part he 
desire, on the part of the financiers, to ‘‘ utilize "’ the public. certainly has done in a big, masterly way He has his own 
As one after another succeeded, others followed their example surgical methods in times of reorganization hey are not 





until there weretoomany. Pioneers plunged and succeeded. gentle; but‘there is something superbly impressive about his 
Imitators followed and failed. Two significant practices imperious self-confidence, begotten of a lifetime's habits of 
rapidly developed. One was the buying of the ‘* control ’’ command and of accomplishment. Very big fees are paid to 
that is, the majority of the stock —of some railroad or trans- the surgeon, who cares little for the patient's f ng so long 
portation company and turning it over to some other company as the patient is discharged from the hospital cured. With 


the increased wealth of the community things undreamed of 


which needed it, or was said to need it, as a measure of self- 





protection or to “‘ round out’’ its system. What was wrong so late as 1898 became possible in 1899 and accomp! n 
about this was that the stock was bought in the open market 1900, Mr. Morgan has known his own business facilities for 


It enabled some great millionaires to become even greater, the disposal of the securities which he has ordered manu 
because, at least in the beginning, it was the usual thing to factured; and if people bought them at high prices so much 
buy secretly and cheaply and then sell or otherwise dispose the better for him and the worse for them. 


of, to the company needing it, for a much higher price. The When a battle is waged and one side wins the 


difference was not pocketed by the stockholders, It is an easy other must lose Mr. Morgan cat vudd a 
hut not a brave thing to accuse railway mag- . hundred millions to the fortune left him by his 
nates of what practically amounts to breach - “3 ay , of <= father without the other side —the outside, in 
of trust and at the same time not make definite ‘ . ag “4 the Wall Street phrase losing. But he isa 
accusations, substantiated by proofs. But, “f vreat man, a strong man, who loves money 


nevertheless, it is true enough, and less than action and accomplishment 
it was done but too often and by 
very high financiers. Indeed, so 


easy was money to be made by such 








tu 


The manifest economic tendency of the times was toward 
consolidations, which are but the concentration of productive 
power, and it is evident that in union there is strength as well 
as economy Economists said at the time that the formation 
of this iron and steel o¢ topus sooner or later had to come, just 
as they tell you now that some day the people must face the 
issues created by the new conditions. Yet the facts show 
that the United States Steel Corporation was created not in 


obedience to the ‘‘ manifest economic tendency of the times, 
but to prevent an industrial warfare which would have 
unsettled sentiment and sent the stock market down; which 
would have been very bad for Mr. Morgan’s plans. He was 
busy on schemes affecting the anthracite roads andthe 
Northern Pacific when Andrew Carnegie threatened to build at 
Conneaut the most complete tube works in the world because 
one of Mr. Morgan’s pet ** industrials,’’ the ** National Tube ’’ 
trustlet, was thinking of discontinuing the purchase of certain 
Carnegie products. In the midst of the miost remarkable 
prosperity ever enjoyed by this country it looked as if the iron 


and steel producers were about to engage in bitter warfare 
The Birth of the Steel Octopus 


i ino E formation of the United States Steel Corporation 

checked that movement. It has been said that if it should 
serve no further purpose than to prolong the period of pros- 
perity a couple of years, as it certainly has done, it has been 
worth a billion dollars to the United States. 
that Mr. Morgan was helping every business man in the 


Thus it may be 


country, but he surely was protecting himself and his enter- 
It was a very serious moment for him and he was 
fighting with his back to the wall. It will never be known 
whether Mr. Carnegie deliberately and premeditatedly forced 


prises. 


Mr. Morgan to buy him out, but that Mr. Morgan was forced 
And he paid a huge price. 
Mr. Carnegie gave an option to H. C. Frick to sell the entire 
The option was not exer- 


to do so is not to be questioned. 


Carnegie plant for $200,000,000 
cised and as a result came the famous Frick-Carnegie suit. 
This suit was compromised by Mr. Carnegie forming a new 
company capitalized at $300,000,000. Two years later Mr. 
Morgan capitalized it at over $500,000,000, Mr. Carnegie 
recelving something like $ 300,000,000 In bonds for his share 
To cut off danger from other sources Mr. Morgan also 
gathered in the more important of the ‘‘ trustlets’’ that had 
heen formed: Federal Steel, National Steel, American Steel 
and Wire, American Tin Plate and National Tube. 

With a capitalization greater than the public debt of the 
United States, with a productive capacity greater than that of 
any other nation, the United States Steel Corporation, the 
embodiment of the ‘‘ American Peril,’’ the greatest example 
of the ‘‘ manifest tendency of the times,’’ was launched on the 
stock market. Mr. Morgan financed it. How it created fabu- 
lous fortunes almost overnight forms the most remarkable 
chapter in our financial history, because in it are found em- 
phasized all the striking features of the present boom. 

Governor Flower, the pioneer, made a stupendous success 
of the Federal Steel Company 
success was the first chapter of the stock-market epic of Steel. 


Strictly speaking, this same 


He had thrown together a lot of companies, whose stocks were 
purchased by the Federal, and the shares of the latter, through 
his manipulation, became readily vendible at high prices, 
whereas the stocks of the constituent companies had been 
It was the 
same article more attractively labeled and freshly varnished 


salable at low figures and with difficulty at that. 


with the magic paint of greed to appeal to the speculative 
instinct, though, to be sure, business was good and rapidly 
growing better. So shrewd a judge of industrial value and 
so consummate a speculator as John W. Gates sold out 
his huge block of Federal Stee! very early at about $35 a 

because he thought it too high! And yet later the 
Other promoters, including the 


share 
shares sold at $70 and more. 
sagacious Gates, followed Governor Flower’s lead. Business 
men understood the business advantages of combinations, but 
promoters were moved by the desire to catch the stock-buying 


public and make lots of money quickly. And so everything 


was ‘‘ consolidated’ and one after another the ‘‘ trustlets’’ 
came into existence. They were over-capitalized, of course. 
The preferred stocks alone more than represented the value 
of the plants, including the good will, and ‘‘ discounted ”’ 


the economies and benefits arising from consolidation. The 
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“a ” 


common stocks were “‘ water’’ or the so-called ‘‘ possibilities 
of the future.’’ As time goes on the true value of this last 
euphemism is becoming better known to the public. But at 
the time when everybody was stock gambling everybody 
bought to sell out at a profit. The lambs have not sold yet. 


** Water, Water Everywhere”’ 


T IS generally assumed without fear of contradiction that 
the United States Steel Corporation was ‘‘ watered ”’ in its 
making, though Mr. Schwab has sworn that the value of the 
Corporation’s property is what it is capitalized for. Two 
years before, Mr. Gates, flushed with the success of his Steel 
and Wire trust promotion, had talked of a billion-dollar com- 
bination, and there had followed a torrent of warnings against 
greed-maddened and success-drunken plungers. He was con- 
sidered a wild speculator then; he is now a “‘ financier,’’ and 
his billion-dollar combination is a fact. Three years ago he 
was merely premature. Such is the history of many of the 
big deals of this boom. 

When the United States Steel organization was effected and 
the stock certificates ready, Mr. Morgan found himself in the 
position of a manufacturer with his warehouses full of goods. 
The market for his goods was there, but he needed a selling 
agent. After a month’s deliberation the market conduct of 
the new shares was intrusted to James R. Keene, the greatest 
stock manipulator beyond all question that this country ever 
had. Mr. Keene found this situation: All the great financial 
interests apart from Mr. Morgan’s had schemes of their own 
which necessitated a strong and rising market —that is, all the 
brains and all the money of Wall Street were working together 
to that end, for some had had readjustments to make and 
all had stocks to sell. For all, the codperation of the public 
The public had the money to buy securi- 
ties. Itwasrichasnever before. But the investment buying 
though great was gradual, and therefore too slow to take up the 


was a vital need. 


billions of securities that had been manufactured. It was 
necessary that the public should be made to buy them, and 
to that end there must be created a great speculative demand. 

Mr. Keene 
tically by a I 
resources, less than a half dozen millions, had in the past 


for once in his life, found himself backed prac- 








Hion dollars. A man who with his own 


caused anxiety to capitalists ten times richer, had no opposi- 
tion from the other leaders of speculation. How he planned 
and worked, and astounded his most intimate friends by the 
fertility of resource, the ingenious strategy, the courage he 
displayed in his manipulation of Steel stocks, is a matter of 
record and remains one of the most wonderful campaigns in 
Wall Street. It is true that everything helped him and thus 
helped Mr. Morgan. First of all, the cumulative effect of 
years of uninterrupted prosperity; and then it was easy to get 
all the drums of publicity to beat for the gigantic, ‘‘ epoch- 
making ’’ corporation. Politicians, knowing this corporation 
meant something they had to talk about sooner or later, hesi- 
tated as to what stand they ought to take. Political econo- 
mists saw in it the remarkable culmination of a remarkable 
tendency. Producers and consumers of iron and steel won- 
dered how it would affect their business. Europe was growing 
uneasy. The press of every country in the world printed long 
editorials upon the latest and greatest of American exploits. 
As for our newspapers, their accounts of the Billion-Dollar 
Trust, if clipped and pasted together, would have reached 
from the Earth to Sirius and there would have been enough 
left for a streamer a million miles long dangling in the mid- 
space void. The public heard nothing but Steel! Steel! 
Steel’! The community had already been speculating in 
stocks. But this was the last, the grand push, and everybody 
bought stocks; chiefly Steel. The country had gone wildly 


enthusiastic over them. Its enthusiasm spelt millions to the 


creators of the ‘‘ hydrant-headed monster,’’ as an irreverent 
Irishman called the Steel Corporation. 

Mr. Keene had taken hold of these shares, which had 
already been traded in on the unofficial exchange, the 
**Curb Market,’’ when the common was around $37 and the 
preferred around $87. In the course of a comparatively few 
weeks he was able to mark up the price of each stock fully 
fifteen points — which meant an appreciation in the market 
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value of the capital stock of the company of $150,000,000 
in round numbers. Not only this, but—and here is what 
should make students of our national wealth ponder — in 
one day, at the height of the boom, Mr. Keene was able to 
sellin the open market the incredible amount of 300,000 Shares 
of the United States Steel common and preferred stocks, 
And Mr. Keene, acting for 
Mr. Morgan, was able to put the price higher, till the pre- 


representing over $20,000,000 ! 


ferred sold above $100 and the common as high as $55, because 
the public was stock-mad and Mr. Keene knew how to utilize 
the madness. He told me once that he had sold in all, from 
the time it was launched to the Northern Pacific panic, in 
reality but a few weeks, something like 750,000 shares! 
Before the first syndicate was dissolved it marketed success- 
fully the $200,000,000 of stock it had underwritten. The 
public took all this. The party, 
consisting of Messrs. Reid, Leeds and Moore, who had created 
the Tin Plate, Steel Hoop, National Steel and other concerns, 
received a huge block of United States Steel in exchange for 


But the public did more. 


their holdings of the constituent companies’ securities. It 
was current gossip at the time that they received something 
Think of it! 
ously, were not, strictly speaking, rich, became fabulously 


like $140,000,000! Men who, two years previ 
wealthy almost overnight; not because of the manifest eco- 
nomic tendency of the times but because of the manifest ability 
of the American people to outgamble any other people on earth! 


The Water Frozen into Hard Cash 


HESE men, being wise, converted their paper profits into 

hard cash and then put some fifty odd millions of cash, pre- 
sented to them in the course of a few weeks by the American 
public, into the very best ‘‘ railway proposition ’’ they could 
find—the Rock Island. There were the junior partners of 
Andrew Carnegie, men like Phipps, Frick, Schwab and a score 
of others, whose fortunes quintupled — in some cases increased 
They did not all sell their 
It was enough to 


tenfold in weeks, almost days. 
holdings; but they sold a small portion. 
enable them to buy yachts, and build mansions costing three 
orfour millionseach. They made the most exaggerated type 
of the new class—the stock-market millionaire. They were 
With the preferred stock selling at 
$100 and over, and the common at $55, as at the height of the 


the Steel millionaires. 


boom of 1go1, the properties of the United States Steel 
Corporation had a stock-market value of more than a billion 
dollars. This was obviously the wildest kind of inflation, 
possible only in a mad boom. People since then have come 
to their senses. They had bought so much that they couldn’t 
buy any more. In the spring of rtg01 they bought all that 
Keene sold for Morgan, all that Frick, Schwab, Gates, Moore, 
and all the other magnates sold, carloads of certificates. The 
company has fifty thousand shareholders to-day. But lately 
the public would not buy so freely. Prices might rise and 
they would not buy. Prices might fall and they would not 
think stocks a bargain. “‘ undigested 
securities,’’ and he ought to know, for he made more than 
any one else. And now, on the eve of what so many 


Mr. Morgan spoke of 


believe is the beginning of the contraction in general 
business, in the course of which the iron and steel trade must 
suffer, the majority of the 50,000 stockholders of the big trust, 
forgetting the history of the corporation and the over- 
capitalization of it, ask what the matter may be with the 
stocks, merely because in the appeal from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober there has been a shrinkage of not far from 
$400,000,000 in the stock-market value of the United States 
It measures, this appalling shrinkage, 
the degree of the speculative insanity of the great American 
The dividends on the common stock have 
But on the 
same day the directors reduced the dividend rate they reported 


Steel capitalization, 


Public in 1gor. 
just been reduced to two per cent. per annum. 


that the company had about 1,100,000 tons of business less on 
its books on October 1 of this year than on October 1, 1902. 
Men familiar with the iron and steel trades and with the 
company’s business sold the common stock months ago 
because it was ‘‘ velvet’’ to them — it represented clear profit. 
They were foolish not to have sold their holdings at $50 a 
share as others did; but not so foolish as the thousands who 
bought at that price. 


Editor's Note—This is the second of Mr. Lefevre’s articles on 
Wall Street and Prosperity. 
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—Mr. Andrew 
Nettleton — rose 
from the breakfast-table 
with the deliberation he 
considered befitting every 





movement of a person so 


important as himself. 
Headvanced slowly across 
the large handsome break- 
fast-room toward the 
hearth rug and there took 
his stand before the fire 
n an casy but dignified 
ittitude. Indeed, as he 
stood in his long frock 
coat he might have been 
copied in clay and repro- 
duced in bronze for ele- 
vation on a pedestal in 
the ** Public Square ’’—to 
appear as the statue which 
he firmly intended should 
some day adorn the most 
prominent place in his native town, 
Andrew 


For Mr. Nettleton — Mr. 
important 


Nettleton—was the most citizen of 
Chappaqua, and knew it. 

‘*T am extremely sorry, my dear,’’ he said, smiling pleas- 
antly across at his little wife who still remained half-hidden 
behind the silver coffee pot, cream pitcher and sugar bowl, 
‘that you feel that you are obliged to go.’’ 

‘*T think I should, Andrew,’’ she said in a quiet, soft 
“Jane would feel dreadfully if some of us were not 
there for the wedding. ; 


voice, 
Of course if you could go——’ 

answered Nettleton briefly. “* With 
so much upon me, holding the position in town that I do, I 


** Quite impossible,’’ 


cannot be free at a moment’s notice like other people.’’ 

“It will only be for 
I'll be back this evening. And I don’t think there 
will be much that will come up,’’ she added thoughtfully. 


‘*T know,’’ said his wife resignedly. 
a day. 


‘*T fail to see what difference it can make if there does,”’ 
said Mr. Nettleton in some surprise. ‘‘ I shall be here—and 
I shall attend to everything. I can’t believe, Cynthia,’’ he 
continued with heavy playfulness, ‘‘ that you consider that I 
cannot deal fully with any question that may arise.”’ 

He continued to laugh in evident enjoyment of the absurdity 
of the idea. 

“Indeed no—no, Andrew,’’ his little wife hastened to 
assure him. ‘* Of course you always decide everything, any- 
way. But do you know, this is the first time that we have 
been separated for a day in twenty-six years, and it makes 
me nervous, I suppose.’’ 

If Andrew Nettleton as he stood might have been trans- 
muted into bronze for presentment to his fellow-citizens, he 
was still human. 

‘True! True!’’ he said pleasantly and gently. And 
then he went over and patted his wife on the shoulder and, 
as no one was present, bent and kissed her. ‘‘ And they 
have been happy, successful years, Cynthia.’’ 

‘* Thanks to you, Andrew,’’ she said. 

“*T may at times— usually, in fact — have seen more clearly 
than other men— exercised a sounder judgment,’’ conceded 
Nettleton modestly. 

‘* Every one says you are wonderful,’’ she assured him 
admiringly. 

The autumn morning was bright; the brisk air fresh and 
exhilarating. Mr. Nettleton passed through the broad gate 
leading from his spacious grounds and reached the side- 
walk of the Avenue. 
town ”’ 


‘ down- 
His progress was always a small 


He always enjoyed his walk 
in the morning. 
triumph. Every one looked at him and every one bowed to 
him with the deference due to the most influential and re- 
spected citizen of the place. There was not a man, however 
good his standing, who did not consider it an honor to fall 
into step with him and walk down by his side. The school 
children hastening on their way gazed at him in awe, and 
he felt that he had been held up to them as an example for 
them to emulate—as the type of what they should strive to 
become 

Down Appalachian Avenue he went with his head erect and 
the swing of the body which Nettleton considered a good 
brisk manner of progression, calculated to impress the be 
holder with an idea of his still youthful activity. He seemed 
to take a particular pleasure in his exercise upon this partic- 
ular morning. He did not attempt to explain it, but he was 
conscious of a state of unusual exaltation. The feeling of 
freedom from constraint, almost amounting to the sensation 
of running away from school, was most exciting. Of course 
he was extremely sorry to have his wife away even for a day, 
but she was not needed, and in the meantime in the inde- 
pendence there was a rather new and pleasing liberty. 
Women were all very well and Cynthia an unusually sensible 





By George Hibbard 


little woman, but had he not made a mistake 
himself by taking her so thoroughly into his confidence in 


hampered 


letting her know so much about the practical matters of busi 
ness and affairs? Sometimes might he not have let his better 
judgment be influenced? But no, with his strong will and 
calm sense he assured himself he had always made up 
It had pleased her to 


believe that she was consulted, and no harm had been done 


his mind and decided everything 


He smiled indulgently, thinking how good a husband he had 
been and how wise and successful a man 

He crossed into the Main Street where his advent created 
quite as much flattering attention He reached the steps of 
the bank building. He entered his private office resplen 


dent with polished woods and rich with heavy leathers. He 





placed himself before his massive desk and sat enthroned, 
the bank president in all his glory 

An hour passed 

Nettleton had finished his mail and was taking up the 
other tasks of the morning, when the door suddenly opened 
and a young man appeared—a frown appearing Concomi- 
tantly on the President’s smooth countenance. The newcomer 
advanced valiantly and without regard to Nettleton’s threat 
ening aspect. In spite, however, of the determination of his 
face the way in which he fingered his hat indicated a certain 
excitement. 

“Mr. Nettleton ——’’ he began with hesitation. 

“Yes, sir,’’ the President replied in his fiercest official 
voice. ‘‘I am rather late this morning and somewhat 
hurried ——"’ 

““T should like a few words with you.”’ 

Nettleton looked his opinion that they were utterly un- 
necessary. 

‘**T have something to say that is important, very important 
to me, at least,’’ he continued, advancing, and as Nettleton 
had not asked him to be seated, standing with his hand on 
the table. ‘I think you know, sir, what it is. I love Miss 
Nettleton and want to make her my wife. Nelly says that 
she is willing and I have come to ask your consent 

*““Which you do not have,’’ snapped Nettleton vigorously. 
““You have understood, I think, that I did not approve of 
your being at the house—of Nelly’s seeing you. I don’t 
like it and I won’t have it. I don’t know anything about 
you, Mr. Willis—except that you are a painter—an artist I 
Well, I haven't the time to attend 
much to art, but I know I don’t want an artist for a son- 
in-law.’”’ 


believe you call yourself. 


That would 
seem to bea guarantee of my respectability —and I am ready 
to give a full account of myself.’’ 


“‘T have been staying with the Mottways 


‘* The Mottways, though they are one of our most respected 
families, have a queer Bohemian crowd about them. 1 never 
did take very much stock in painters, and I'm not going to 


have my daughter marry any one of the beggarly lot.’’ 

The young man flushed slightly and also appeared some- 
what amused. 

‘“*Mrs. Nettleton ——”’ he began 

‘“* Mrs. Nettleton has nothing to do with this. She has not 


my experience —and is easily led away Besides, she is out 
of town—and this might as well be definitely ended here and 
now.”’ 

‘* Then you can give me no hope?’’ 


**T tell you this ends here,’’ 


asked the young man 
said Nettleton abruptly 

“And I,’’ answered the other man, ‘* say most respectfully 
that is impossible. If I do not have your consent I wish to 
tell you that I shall do without it. I think I may say that 
we shall do without it.” 

‘““What do you mean?’’ demanded the indignant Mr 
Nettleton. 
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Again the door opened and a man entered Phis ti 
new arrival advanced hastily and decidedly He was a 
middle-aged man with all the vigor of yout it his evident 


anxiety made him appear old and careworn 





‘I want to talk some business to you, Mr. Nettleton 








said eagerly oo important business at ce 
Iam always re Mr. Lytton, t sten ny |} 
tion —to any reas pr sition,’’ t Pre nt 1 
irrit \ 
You know how w e fixe sa Ly i 1 y a 
chair at the same moment that tl f tot r 
I} \ re} 1 Net ton dryly t t yg 
irge loans for your Company 
We've needed money mitt t 
need more We're he m t gy 
Hum!"’ rematr n wit f f 
It's only a very little « parativel | I 
We've got to have it to pay the met f not 
trouble 
“How does it come that a large Company egan 
Nettleton ponderously 
‘** Never mind how it comes said Lytton It's « 
We're perfectly sound. We're better than we ever wer It's 
because we have been putting in better equipment for in 
creased production that we're in this position But I must 


have thirty-five thousand dollars to tide over 
‘Impossible,’’ said Nettleton impatienly ‘This bank 
has advanced all that it consistently car A wise conserva 


tism demands that the drain should stop 





‘*A refusal will je« dize all the rest if we have t hut 
down.”’ 
That is always the excuse urged for any wildcat reck 
lessness,’’ said Nettleton obstinately I must refuse 
Then there will be the mischief to pay continued 


Lytton 


dependent on us for their support and you are taking th 


‘A great part of the work-p 





bread out of their mouths 
‘Asthe President of the bank I must safeguard its int 


ests,’’ the President replied grandly 


‘IT appeal to you,’’ said Lytton 
‘I can’t consider it except as a business proposition 
Mrs. Nettleton,’’ urged the other with her 

the charities of the town will tell you the differet that 
be made by the cutting off of the pay of our Company —t 
loss to all business - = 

‘* Mrs. Nettleton, as you imply, has considerable inf 
tion as to the charities of the place the President s 


severely. But I do not believe in having women 
into business matters, and what she might say nee 
necessarily be considered 

‘I shall have to return at once to give my asso 
answer to trv to get the money somewhere els Lvtt 


went on as he made for the door 








‘Oh, vou can surely do something Nettleton 
more earnestly as he rose and followed him You ca g 
in some way The situation can’t be as bad as y 

But as the President advanced he was met by a 
hurriedly in his fac He tu i and walked slow r 
his chair The firmn had cl oa k 
doubt His step lagged ily Deter is " 
spoken to Lytton he cou but feel that t e was wu 
tainty as to the wisdom of his decision I ink ha 
money to lend The Continental Company was t zt 
business concern of the town He sank heavily int 
place—perplexed and a little dismayed. Suddenly he f 
strangely helpless and alone Then he consoled himself 
the bank president’s panacea. He had done tl cons 
tive’’ thing, and no one could blame him ro be sure, it had 





——— 


. 


been the easy thing. He had followed the course requir 
ing no judgment, only mere adhesion to routine; but he 
had been ‘* conservative,’’ and what more was to be said. 
The moments dragged heavily in the President's office 
Ho felt an oppression which could not be shaken off 
rhe confidence with which he habitually carried on the 
morning’s work was in a degree lacking He found 
himself unusually and strangely doubtful and uncertain 
When he heard the door open again he looked up with 
a sudden feeling of real dismay. This time three men 
were admitted and three persons came forward until they 
About 
the more respectable looking there were signs that un 


stood in a row on the opposite side of the desk. 


mistakably indicated politics, shading off in the less 
creditable of the three into easily recognizable marks 
The first wore a frock 
coat that was something of a survival, while the last 
had a waistcoat the like of which may be found on 
almost any fine afternoon before any cigar shop. 


of a certain type of ** sport.”’ 


‘* Ahem!’ began the first 

Nettleton nodded recognition 

‘* Mr. Nettleton,’’ the speaker continued, ‘‘ this is a 
committee of which I am the spokesman come to ask if 
vou will accept the nomination of our party for Congress 
if it is made by acclamation.”’ . 

Nettleton’s eyes brightened His backbone took a 
A swift look of 
triumph passed across his face which rapidly became 
He felt better now Other con 
but hitherto political 


straighter line. He smiled benignly. 
one of condes¢ ension. 
quests and victories had been his 
laurels had been denied him Like many another suc- 
cessful man, in his soul was the secret longing for 
and for ** public life.’’ But hitherto he 
had missed both, and now—a nomination by acclamation! 


** public office 


** Gentlemen,’’ he faltered, “‘ this is most unexpected.”’ 

“The Convention meets to-morrow morning and if 
ve spring it on them we're sure to carry it through,’’ 
announced the man next to the spokesman, who was a 
blend of the other two. 

“But, Mr. Spranger, I can hardly understand your 


coming to me,’' said Nettleton, looking at the man who 
had first spoken. 

“The truth is—an’ it's sometimes best to speak it 
out,’’ replied the man—-‘'‘ we want you as whitewash.’’ 

““What!’’ gasped the astonished Mr. Nettleton. 

‘* There has been a great outery of late—and it’s for 
our advantage to put it down No man is more respect- 
able than yourself, an’ if it’s worth your while to have the 
nomination it’s ours to give it to you. As you're aware, 
your own wing of the party—the silk stockings—can’t do 
anything for you, and wouldn't if they could. If you'd like 
the place we've got it to offer.’’ 

‘*I—I don’t know,’’ replied Nettleton feebly. The de 
mands of the day had been great, and he did not feel the 
same assurance in reaching a decision which he had earlier. 


’ 


‘“There’s no time to lose. We've got to have ‘ yes’ or 


‘no’ at once, Mr. Nettleton.”’ 
The President frowned as was his habit while he twisted 
his watch-chain nervously. There certainly is nothing poetic 
about politics, and yet the fancy and vision of a poet are not 
greater than the quick imaginings of the aspirant in public 
life. He sees himself surely mounting higher and higher- 
to the highest, and so it was with Nettleton. 
in his eyes—he fluttered toward it. 


The light was 
For a moment he felt 
himself wishing that Cynthia were in Chappaqua, as had 
always been the case before, so that he could telephone to 
her. But as he reassured himself, it did not make any dif- 
What if she were 
He would decide. 


ference for he always made up his mind 
away. He could reach a decision as well. 
““Yes,’’ he said desperately, holding on rather tightly to 
the arm of his chair 
‘That’s all we want to know,’’ said Spranger. ‘‘ Come 
There’s nothing for you to do,’’ he said to the 
President as he passed out with the party through the door, 


on, boys. 
‘“until you hear from us.’’ 

When he was again alone Nettleton rose impatiently and 
placed himself on the hearth rug with his back to the glowing 
grate. The position was one which he had always felt was a 
commanding one. But something of the security of it seemed 
gone. Instead of standing in calm quietude he began rest- 
lessly pacing the room. He could not understand what 
rendered him so perturbed. Certainly nothing had hap- 
pened that could occasion anxiety. In fact several matters 

He believed that he 
could pride himself upon the prompt way in which he had got 
Of course, if Cynthia had 
been at home he should have felt bound in such a matter to 


had been most satisfactorily settled. 
rid of an undesirable son-in-law 


speak to her. That she had not been was perhaps as well, 
And the case of the 


loan. The extent to which the bank had been aiding the 


for she had seemed to fancy the fellow. 


‘*Continental,’’ he assured himself, was really dangerous. 
When the last loan had been arranged he remembered that 
he had mentioned the fact to Cynthia and she had encouraged 
his making it. 
of course, that what she would say would have affected his 


Again her absence might be fortunate Not, 


decision; but there is often an unconscious influence, and it 
was best in all matiers that his judgment should be left 
absolutely free. As to the nomination —there was a triumph 
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MR. ANDREW NETTLETON 


His own section of the party had always disregarded him, 
and now they should see that he was not without political 
consequence — must understand that he was a person with 
whom they must count. He should have satisfaction in 
She had 
always discouraged his political aspirations and now she 


announcing the news to Cynthia in the evening. 


should see how they had been justified. 

Still he felt a vague uneasiness—a pervading unrest that 
disturbed him. The ability to apply himself te any task 
was lacking and he continued to walk the floor. 


il 
HE hour for luncheon was always a period of satisfied 


repose for Nettleton. 
habits of the other potentates of the place —he had the auto- 


Usually —and contrary to the 


mobile come to the bank and was whirled up Appalachian 
Avenue to his own huge mansion to feast in the big dining- 
room with Cynthia across the table from him. On these 
occasions he was accustomed to recount the occurrences of 
the morning and announce the requirements of the afternoon. 
But occasionally he would telephone that he was not coming 
home and go to the café of the great hotel where all the 
x of the place were in the habit of assembling at 
Cynthia was away, and he was perforce driven 


solid men 
one o'clock. 


on this occasion to the garishness of the *‘ palm room”? with 
the eyes of all his business associates upon him and their 
How could he set his 


mind at rest in such surroundings! A calm half hour with 


distracting conversation in his ears. 


Cynthia he felt would have completely restored his equa- 
vimity and given him a chance to ** think things out.” 

He had barely seated himself, unfolded a napkin and given 
an order with unnecessary abruptness to the hovering head 
A lady at luncheon 
with a party beckoned to him and unwillingly he rose and 


waiter when he was obliged to get up. 
moved toward her. That she was taking a liberty in sum- 
moning one of his importance he felt, but she was one of the 
very great personages of the place and reluctantly he obeyed. 
‘Mr. Nettleton,’’ she demanded when he stood beside her, 
will Nelly be back this evening? I want her for a dinner.’’ 
“*Nelly,’’ he said somewhat startled. 
Mrs. Smithson.’’ 


““ 


‘*She isn’t away, 


the lady insisted. 
the noon train and I saw her in the waiting-room of the 
Mr. Willis was with her. Where was she going ?’’ 

“T don’t know I don’t understand,’’ stammered the 
amazed Nettleton. ‘“‘ Ah, ves. 


** But she is, ‘"T took some people to 


station. 


I did hear her say some 
thing about a luncheon with the Milsoms at Rosedale,’’ he 
corrected himself. ‘‘ She will, of course, be here.’’ 

“T'll telephone to her,’’ said Mrs. Smithson, smiling on him. 
Nettleton returned to his table the helpless victim of many 


assailing emotions. Perplexity at first was predominant — 
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rapidly succeeded, however, by a growing fear. Why 
should Nelly have been at the station? What rea- 
son was there for her being there with Willis. The 
explanation which Nettleton had lamely given did 
not satisfy him, for he was aware that there was no 
form of social penance which Nelly dreaded as she did 
He hesitated at 
the possibility of a conclusion that had quickly formed 
itself in his mind at the first 
refusal the headstrong young people had really taken 


going to the Milsoms fer any reason 
Could it be that with his 


the affair into their own hands. He rose hurriedly 
from the table, the astonished waiter gazing after him 
and the people at the other tables turning to look as 
he hastened away. Ina moment he was in the telephone 
booth and was speaking to his house. 

“* Tell Mrs. Garland — oh, it’s you, Matilda,’’ he said 
to the ancient aunt who lived with the family and acted 
“What's Nelly doing to-day ?’’ 

I don’t know, Andrew,’’ answered the elderly lady 


as a housekeeper 
plaintively. 

‘You ought to know,’’ he said sharply. 

“Tt isn’t possible for me to keep track of her with all 
her carrying-on. She went downtown in the automo- 
bile this morning and that’s the last I saw of her.’’ 

** Did you notice anything unusual?’’ 

“*T don’t know that I did,’’ said the speaker calmly 


“I did find a piece of paper on her dressing-table. It 
just said, * You will understand. Nelly 
Why in—thunder didn’t you tell me at once?” 


** 7] didn’t think it was anything,’’ the elderly relative 
anneunced querulously 

Nettleton hung up the receiver abruptly. There 
The foolish girl 
In his pride he would 


could no longer be any doubt about it 
had run away witi the fellow 
have wished anything rather than that And what 
should he do now? The predicament was bewildering. 
He sat down in helplessness, contemplating the situa- 
tion. He confessed to himself that he did not know 
which way to turn. Then a thought came to him which 
seemed an inspiration He sprang to his feet. He 
crossed the hall of the hotel to the telegraph desk and 
hurriedly scrawled a few words on the yellow blank 
“Mrs. A. Nettleton, 

Care Rev. Mr. John Owen, 

I/bion, Conestoga County 

Come back on earliest train, Most important. 
Must see you at once. a. 


He gave orders to have the dispate h ‘“‘ rushed.’”’ Then he 
made his way out of the hotel and along the street. What 
should he do? When people were missing the police were 
always notified. The idea took form in his mind 

And here Nettleton definitely lost his head. For some 
reason the machinery of his mind appeared suddenly to get 
out of order. The regular beat of his thoughts and the 
steady movement of his reason were unaccountably disturbed 
It was as if the balance-wheel were missing and everything 
had broken down in helpless confusion. He reached the 
bank almost onarun. Again he soughtthe telephone. This 
time police headquarters was the place he called. 

‘Captain Clark, is that you?”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Nettleton?’’ 

**Ves,’’ gasped Nettleton 


he demanded 


‘*My daughter has eloped. I 
want you to find her for me.”’ 

‘** Are you sure?’’ demanded the startled Captain of Police, 
in whose view such a course of conduct on the part of so dis- 
tinguished a young lady as Miss Nettleton was inconceivable. 

‘* There is no doubt about it,’’ cried the distracted father 

“ll come and see you at once,’’ the Captain answered 
‘*Or, no, you had better come here.’’ 

Once more Nettleton was in the street. 
yet quic kl 
help noticing a distinct coldness in the manner in which he 
When he saw 
old Mr. Crenshaw as he approached step in the gutter and 
cross the street in the middle of a block unquestionably to 
avoid him, the conclusion was forced upon him that some- 


He hurried on 
yas he went, and absorbed as he was, he could not 





was greeted by several whom he passed 


thing was wrong Excited as he was—so greatly did he 
prize his popularity —he could not help being led off tem- 
porarily on the new scent of trouble. He could not keep 
himself from turning to track down this new misfortune. 

“What's the matter with you?’ he said with unwonted 
abruptness, halting the first acquaintance whom he met 

The man examined his shoes, then looked up vaguely at 
the top of the only sky-scraping building of the town. 

“Why, the truth is we've been hearing things about you 
and I thought a meeting might be awkward. This news that 
you’ve gone in with the Spranger gang has made us sour. 
The election for President of the Historical Society is for to- 


night and you're going to be defeated. Crenshaw will be put 


in your place.’”’ 
Nettleton 
Historical Society was nothing for which he really cared 


stamped and frowned 
He considered it, however, a part of his appanage, as be- 
longing to his position, and he was unwilling to lose even 
that small constituent of his grandeur. 


“You understand, your respectable friends don’t like 


it--you’re going back ou them.’ 


**T’ll see about this,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m in a hurry now.”’ 


impatiently. The 
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He hastened on. His interview at police headquarters 

is not long. The Captain promised to do all that could be 
dione, 

And [I'll keep it as quiet as I can,’’ he said as he stood 
with Nettleton at the door, 

On his way back to the bank he stopped at the telegraph 
office on the opposite corner He wrote, this time, with 
even greater haste, and the cashier of the bank who had held 

s post for twenty years would have hesitated about swear 
yr to the handwriting. Phe address was the same as in the 


former dispatch 


“Jou must come back al once Vost urgent and 
Cannot get on without you, 
train possible,’ 


necessary. Take earliest 


Then he hastened to the bank and sent for a time-table 
He ran down its complicated columns with eager attention. 
Phere was a through train but it did not stop at Albion. The 
train Cynthia had expected to take would not bring her in 
until eight in the evening. But there was another by which 
she could arrive at six-ten. If she got his last telegram in 
time there was one by which she could get to Chappaqua at 
five-thirty-five. 

As he reached this conclusion the office door opened, 
Cranny, the venerable cashier, entered 

** Hold on,’ cried Nettleton. 
I am too busy.”’ 

It's very important,’’ continued the other with the calm 
of an old and valuable employee. ‘‘ Mr. Lytton 
He could not wait. He said he wanted to warn 


**Tecan't attend to anything 
persistence 
was here 

you. As an explanation to his workmen he said that the 
bank —that you 
They've got an idea that they are being robbed by 


wouldn't let him have money to pay them 
* Capital,’ 
and that vou, as representative of ‘ Money Interests,’ are doing 
them a wrong. There may be some sort of a demonstration 
At least Mr. Lytton said you had better not 
venture out at present.”’ 

Nettleton groaned. 


against vou 


Driven from the streets of his native 
He sat bewildered and a little cowed 
The telephone rang. 


town! 
He took up the receiver apprehen- 
sively. 

‘* This is the office of the Evening Inquirer,’’ he heard 

At the same moment Cranny again appeared in the doorway 

“There are reporters 
here,’ he announced 
grimly, ** from the Chron- 
icle and Advertiser who 
insist on seeing you at 
once.”’ 

The following hours 
appeared a blank to 
Nettleton—a haze shot 
through with flashes of 
excruciating doubt and 
. dismay But in times to 
come he strove not to think 
of them—te forget the 
nightmare torture of that 
afternoon. He remained 
in his office because he 
could not ‘think of any 
He did 


nothing for the reason that 


other place to go 


he could not make up his 
mind what to do. The 
avalanche of complica 
tions that had suddenly 
descended on him held 
and crushed him down. 
Every few minutes he 
looked at his watch count- 
ing the time until his wife 
should arrive. Then as 
he turned to resume his 
tramp up and down the 
floor the door opened and 
—she entered. 

‘Cynthia!’’ he cried, 
taking a step forward in 
his surprise 

“Andrew,’’ she an- 
swered, hurrying to him. 

‘** How did you get here at this time?’’ he gasped. 

‘* I drove over to Hollowhill and took the express.’’ 

““ You received my telegram? ’’ 

** No,’’ she said. 

‘* Then —— ”’ he began. 

‘“‘T didn’t feel easy about you,” she explained. ‘‘ I wanted 
toget back. I thought that there might be something wrong.”’ 

Instead of resenting this as he would have been inclined to 
do at an earlier day—even at an earlier hour— Nettleton 
sank down on a chair helplessly and looked at her. 

‘* There is a good deal wrong,’’ he admitted 

““T knew it,’’ she said firmly. ‘‘ I never should have gone. 
Oh, Andrew,’’ she continued reproachfully, ‘‘ what have you 
been doing?”’ 

Nettleton showed no signs of indignation. Instead, he 
continued to look appealingly at her and sneezed violently. 


‘** There,’’ she cried, ‘‘ I knew that you'd wear your light 
overcoat I should have been here 
**Cynthia,’’ said Nettleton, ** 


Gone!’ 


Nelly’s gone 
exclaimed his wife ‘Gone where? 
*Eloped,”’ he answered dismally Eloped with that 
beggarly painter Hie came here this morning and I turned 
him out of the office for his impudence 

*““Andrew,”’ said his wife severely, ‘‘now I understand 
But you didn’t know Mr. Willis is a very famous person 
He never takes an order for a portrait for less thin five 
thousand dollars Phe greatest people consider it an honor 
to be painted by him Besides, he has means of his owt 

“Well,”’ said Nettleton abashed. ‘If it wasn’t for the 
notoriety of the elopement and my having put the police on 
their track - i 

““What!’’ cried Mrs. Nettleton 


it is all right 


Fell them at once that 
that they are found Dw it Do it, 
claimed, and as Nettleton grasped for the handle of the 


she ex 
telephone and twirled it rapidiy she explained. ‘* They 
came tome. They were going to elope. I suppose because 
you made Mr. Willis believe that they could not be married 
But they knew I was at Albion, and I’ve brought them back 
with me and there can be a proper wedding 

* All right,’’ said Nettleton thankfully 

After he communicated with the police he turned again and 
looked at his wife 
she asked with some sternness 


guiltily “A little 


‘Is there anything else?’’ 

* Well ves,’’ answered Nettleton 
political difficulty ——”’ 

He paused as Mrs. Nettleton listened uncompromisingly 

*Spranger was in with two others as a committee to offer 
me the nomination by acclamation for Congress.’ 

** Of course you refused at once,’’ commented Mrs. Nettleton 

‘I accepted,”’ he acknowledged doubtfully 

Silence appeared to Mrs. Nettleton to express sufficiently 
her state of mind 

““And,’’ he floundered on, “‘ I’ve met a number of our 
friends and they have avoided me. They 


re going to make 
Crenshaw president of the Historical Society and the Chronicle 
will have an editorial to-morrow morning denouncing me as 
a traitor.’’ 

‘““And don’t you’ see,”’ 


continued Mrs. Nettleton with 


what was remarkable acerbity, ‘‘the Governor is about to 
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“FOR ONCE TO-DAY I INSIST THAT I AM RIGHT” 


appoint some one to fill out Mr. Ranney’s unfinished term in 
the Senate. I feel—I know that he was going to appoint 
you. But now with this it is impossible.’ 

Nettleton groaned 

“What can I do, Cynthia?’’ he asked abjectly. 

“* Let me think,’’ she said gazing at the floor while he looked 
desperately at her. 

The late autumn day was drawing to a close and the light 
was failing in the office. The room was very quiet except for 
the ticking of the clock and the sputter of the fire. If, how- 
ever, both had not been so absorbed they would have heard a 
growing noise and clamor outside. 

**You must,’’ she said suddenly, ‘‘ send for Spranger and 
tell him that you wish to withdraw. 
said as possible. 


That you want as little 
That vou will give ten thousand dollars 
toward the campaign fund."’ 
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“What's that?’’ she asked, holding up her hand 
Listening, he caught hoarse cries and a growing turmo 
* Goodness gracious! ’’ she exclaimed t wind 
Phere is a crowd Phey have stones in the hands I 
I think they are going to break the windows of the bank 
It's the working people from the Continental Mills. I 
forgot to tell you Lytton came this morning He wanted 
more moi I refused to advan it Ile couldn't pay hi 
hands He told them was because the banl uld not 
v it to his What ried Nettleton, drawing back 
hastily What's that v're saving ? 
They are calling you apitalist ’ and * robl 
What an absurd idea he fume 
Suill, it’s the idea they have she went n “Oh 
Andrew, you shouldn’t have done it 
I couldn't have given Lytton more consistently cried 
Nettleton No conservative bank would permit it 
When they are going to have that contract from tl 


Russian Government 


But I don’t know they are 





rhey are I fe they are If 
I had only been here 
Outside the calls increased 
You must do something,’’ s! 
What?’’ he demanded helplessly 
Open the window and tell them that it's a mistak Phat 
the bank is going to give the Company the money 
Nettleton hesitated 
“ Hurry, Andrew she said gently but positively 
Nettleton threw up the sash boldly His appearance was 


hailed with a great shout Holding up his hand he enjoined 
silence 

What is all this disturbance 
he asked 


We want our r 


What do you want here? 


vlits came from various parts of the 
agitated throng We don't want others keeping the money 
that belongs tous. Letthe bank help the town. Out with it 


called Nettleton The bank hasn't 
anything of yours, but the 


It's a mistake, 
bank means to make this loan It 
has always tried t 


do what it can for the interests of the 
place It always will 
‘It'd better,’’ called a man in the foremost ranks 

Phe Company shall 
have the money to-morrow 
not because of this ex 
pression of opinion but 
because the bank after 
deliberation and upon 


the best advice has found 


that it is willing to doso 
All right,’’ cried the 
crowd jovially * We 


forgive you Enough 
said 
And you will dis 
All right said the 
And it’s 
lucky for you it’s this 


perse,’’ begged Nettleton 





nearest man 


way After we'd finished 
here we were going to 
give your house a turn 

Nettleton closed thie 
window and sank back in 
a chair nervously passing 
his handkerchief across 
his face 

It has been an awful 

day, my dear he mut 
mured 

Mrs. Nettleton re 
mained silent 
Nettle 
ton continued * There 


I missed you 


were times when I wanted 
Really, 
I think I have made a 


mistake in not more often 


you very much 





asking your advice I 
seemed to need it 
to-day 
‘This is the first time I have ever been away,” his wife 
observed, watching him narrowly 
Nettleton thoughtfully put his handkerchief in his pocket 
True! 


lrue! I think you had better not go again,’’ he 


observed somewhat halting]; Cynthia he said, standing 


up, advancing and taking his wife’s hands, ‘‘do you know 
that I believe I have really always consulted you without 
realizing it; that it's because I have always been following 
your advice that I have succeeded as I have 

‘* Nonsense,’’ she remonstrated, blushing 
Andrew 


‘* Nonsense, 
Of course you always know best 


**Cynthia,’’ said Nettleton, laughing a little nervously, 
for once to-day I insist that I am right.”’ 


‘* Nonsense,”’ 


she repeated almost sharply ‘* The carriage 


is at the door. Come home. Nelly and Mr. Willis will be 


waiting dinner for us.’”’ 
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N A certain midsummer night I stood on an upper 
Broadway corner enjoying the pleasant odors from 
the excavations —odors which have been familiar to 

my nostrils ever since I was old enough to be trusted on 
Broadway —and listening to the utterances of a gentleman 
known to a wide circle of acquaintances as ‘* Pete.’’ Short 
in stature, smooth of face and with a cheery, bleary eye which 
itter, Pete 
is the beau ideal of the metropolitan ‘* fly mug.’’ Since I 





can harden at times into the steely gambler’s g 


have known him he has followed in turn the occupations of 
faro-dealer, bartender, race-track bookmaker, side-show 
barker, vender of policy slips and ticket speculator. In all 
this time I have never known him to be really ‘* broke,’’ and 
he has had triumphant moments in which, to quote his own 
words, he could ‘‘ flash a big roll’ in the face of a world with 
which he has done continuous and valiant battle for more 
years than his face confesses to 

‘*There’s one business I hain’t tried yet,’’ said Peter 
cheerfully as ashe returned my pleasant greeting, ‘‘ and I've 
half a mind to have a go at it this winter lrhere’s money 
in it, too, and if I went into it I'd have the advantage of 
knowing what I was about.’’ 

“What business is that, Pete ?? 
myself on a heap of paving stones that was erected at the 


I inquired, as I seated 


time of the draft riots and is now one of the most cherished 
landmarks of the town.”’ 

‘*Municipal reform,’’ replied Peter. ‘It’s about time 
some fly person like myself took a hand in that. Did you 
ever notice that whenever any new reform movement starts 
or the commissioners begin to shake up the captains, that the 
green goods men are the first to suffer? That’s the time we 
read a column article in the newspapers about how Detective 
Graft of the Central Office was strolling along Forty-second 
Street when his attention was drawn to a farmer who was 
walking toward the depot with a small black satchel hugged 
in his arms the same as if it was a baby, and how the ‘ come- 
on’ was locked up in the House of Detention for having his 


money stole, and the smart people were held in two thousand 





furnished by a Sixth Avenue property owner. 
Sometimes when I see such stuff as that in the paper I think 
the whole town is doped Detectives don’t stroll along Forty- 

cond Street unless they’ve got something to stroll for, and if 


ey want to find a jay that’s been bilked of his roll by any 





of the old-time grafts they generally know where to look for 
him. Now if I was a reformer I'd be a genuine one, and the 
very first thing I'd do would be to sell the green goods and 
gold brick franchises to respor le parties and let the city 
get the rake-off instead of the captain of the precinct. Did 
you ever think what that business would do for the town if it 
Was proper] i? Justthink of all the money those 
ivs sp wd si nsanadt itres, to say nothing 
of what the wople get away from them And every 
one of them get’s caught because he’s trying to do up some 





body else The man that buys the ck thinks h 








in tl doesn't know the value of it; and the 
me-on \ t some ounterfeit money so 
he can goh ind do his neighbors and his blind mother, 





and may be put up a front by dropping some of it in the plate 


at church It's a regular moral agent for the punishment of 


vice, and that’s right I've seen the time here when they 
used up all the sawdust there was in the town selling it to 
farmers in packages. Anyway, with all the crooked work 
there is going on in this town the green goods graft is the very 
last thing that the reformers ought to tackle.’’ 

The sentiments of the ‘fly push ’’ of New York ring 


through every word of Peter’s utterance. To men of his class 


the ‘‘ come-on,’’ as the greenhorn who comes on to New York 
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Pete the Philosopher and Hungry Joe Would 
lave Laws Passed for Their Preservation 


By JAMES L. FORD 
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to be buncved is termed, stands in very much the same rela- 
tion that fish and game do to the sportsman. They should 
be carefully protected and encouraged to visit New York as 
often as possible. Now I not only agree with Peter in his 
views on municipal reform, but I am willing to go a step 
further and establish a code of game laws for the protection 
of metropolitan as well as provincial jays. 

It was Hungry Joe, one of the most gifted bunco men out 
side the Stock Exchange that the town has ever known, who 
said that there was a sucker born every hour, and I happén to 
know that this artist has long since given up his line of out-of- 
town customers and gone into the laundry business in New 
York in order that he may deal exclusively with metropolitans. 
Now the word “' jay’ is generally employed to indicate a per- 
son of rustic habit, hopelessly out of place in the great noisy 
city, and therefore the cgnstant victim of the most obvious and 
transparent tricks that a sharper can devise. It is because 
of this common acceptation of the term that the impression has 
gone abroad that all real jays live in the country, while the 
metropolis is inhabited exclusively by clever, sharp-witted 
persons whom it is impossible to fool. It is quite true that 
the bucolic greenhorn is not yet extinct, but it is equally true 
that in number, variety and gullibility he is not to be men- 
tioned in the same day with the jay who springs from bricks 
and pavements. 

And if my friend Peter succeeds in carrying out his ideas 
on the subject of municipal reform, I trust that he will pay as 
much attention to the protection and preservation of the jays 
of New York as those who hail from the distant parts of the 
country. 

If I were asked to say whom I regarded as the very finest 
types of the metropolitan jay, I should reply that the choice 
lay between those dashing young zviveurs who figure in the 
and the parents who rear 


press as ‘* bloods’? and “‘ club men’ 
them to lives of idleness. 

Fagin was not exactly the sort of man to be intrusted with 
the bringing-up of children, but he was at least a foe to idle- 
ness and did his best to keep his pupils busy at all hours; so 
that, by and large, he was not much worse than the parent 
who smilingly tells you that ‘‘ Willie is to be brought up to 
be a gentleman, as work doesn’t agree with him,’’ and then 
gives him a latchkey and unlimited spending money at 
eighteen. I am sorry for the Willies of the town but their 
parents deserve but little pity. According to Peter’s philos- 
ophy, they deserve high praise as well as the sort of encour- 
agement and protection that belongs to the judicious game 
bird who rears each year a large brood of her young that they 
may serve as food for the sportsman’s powder. With the 
parent birds we have but little todo; but let it be said of them 
that no year passes that does not see a generation of their sons 
who have been trained in all the ways of idleness turned 





loose upon a town that is only too eager to prey upon them. 

A year or two—in rare cases four—of university life not 
only gives Willie a thorough education but also, as his fond 
parent explains, ‘‘ brings him in contact with a number of 
most desirable young men,’’ and the acquaintances thus 
formed she holds to be of far greater value than any amount 
of classical, literary or scientific acquirements. 

The result of this educational system is quite apparent when 
Willie makes his appearance on Broadway and is *‘ sized up 
by Peter and his kind, including Boaz who is out reaping the 
rich grain and busy Ruth who is gleaning her harvest. His 
college mates, peeping with fearsome eyes at the swift-rushing 
tide of metropolitan life, declare that Willie is ** the devil of 

f 1 he 


a fellow,”’ and himself does not deny that he is ** cutting a 


wide swath’’ in his progress through the town. Follow the 


track of this ‘‘ wide swath’’ and you will see that it leads 
up and down Broadway and Fifth Avenue, in and out of cafés 





gambling houses, and to and from Saratoga, Sheepshead 
Bay and other resorts where the money-changers lie in wait. 
It is a track that carefully chooses the worst in the town 
instead of the best; that never goes near a bookstore or a 
decent home; that touches the stage only where it is silly or 
rotten and never where it is elevating or intellectual; a track 
that is marked by a lavish distribution of money, so scattered 
that it passes over the heads of the worthy poor and unfortu- 
nate and falls only into scheming, avaricious and unworthy 
hands. 

It is for this that Willie’s parents sent their boy to college, 
where he fitted himself for the rdle of gentleman by avoiding 
every sort of useful and polite learning, in order that he might 
become the very flower and fruit of metropolitan ‘‘ jaydom.”’ 
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And to describe Willie as 
merely a jay isa very mild way 
of putting it, for although the 
fabled countryman who invests 
his savings in the thinly-plated 
cube of baser metal could not 
truthfully be described as a 
thorough-paced man of the 





world, he is a veritable Prince 
Demidoff, Rawdon Crawley and 
Major Pendennis rolled into one 
in comparison with the young New Yorker of wealth and 
fashion who has the reputation of being the ‘* very devil of a 
fellow.’’ He is indeed the “‘ very devil of a fellow *’ as many 
a keen-faced faro-dealer and race-track sharp can testify. 
Who else would stake so much on the whirl of that educated 
roulette wheel that never fails to stop when it is told to? 
Who else would snap so easily at the ‘‘ good things’’ of the 
race-track or drop thousands by backing ‘‘ Kid Laydown 
in his great fight with ‘‘ Gentleman Chin’’? He is not only 


the ‘ 
‘* thoroughbred with sporting blood to his fingers’ tips,’’ to 
quote the words of the well-dressed, white-handed and pasty- 


very devil of a fellow’’ to his college mates but a 


faced parasites and steely-eyed, low-spoken gamblers who 
slap him consolingly on the back when he is feeling blue 
over his losses. 

For some reason which I cannot explain the further up we 
go in the social scale the denser the ‘‘ jayness ’’ becomes, and 
so it happens that there is no more brilliant or striking group 
in all metropolitan jaydom than that composed of certain men 
and women who affect literature and the arts and whose ambi 
tion it is to be looked upon as leaders of the fashionable 
intellectual set. These soi-disant intellectual leaders are 
divided into different cliques, some of them ‘‘ going in for’’ 
the advanced drama, others for Russian literature, and still 
others for medizval art. 

There is certainly an infinite variety in the poses assumed 
by these strutting jays, but there is one characteristic which 
they all have in common, and that is in keeping at the very 
tail end of the artistic and intellectual procession. Let a new 
writer appear and it will not be until long after everybody 
else in the town has ceased to regard him as a novelty that 
these leaders of fashionably literary jaydom will ever hear of 
him. An actor can come up from the variety stage, make 
himself a favorite with the great mass of the people, acquire 
a competency and retire to private life without even making 
known his presence to the men and women who fancy that they 
‘* dominate thought ’’ and ‘ lead artistic taste in New York's 
most brilliant circles.’’ 

But with a suitable bell-wether these fashionably intelle« 
tual jays can be safely herded, at least as far as the foothills 
of Parnassus; for they have gods whom they blindly follow 
even though they be false ones Many of these gods I have 
come to know by sight and with one or two I have actually 
held converse. Some are tall, some are short, some are men, 
some women, but not one of them that has not some striking 
peculiarity of dress, manner or visage. One of them has 
become the recognized authority on the advanced drama and 
the literary lore of Iceland simply because of his extraordi- 
nary growth of hair and eyebrows. Another—a dark alien 
of forbidding aspect—is a successful purveyor of a certain 
copyrighted brand of religious thought, and is listened to 
joes himself up in innumerable 


with rapt attention becaus# he 
yards of white muslin before addressing his followers. Still 
another has become a noted drawing-room ‘authority on 


municipal reform and the condition of the inhabitants of what 


he calls the ‘‘ congested district ’’—a splendid term that, fo 
chromo-intellectual circles—simply because he has an 
extremely high collar and what his following of jays call 
a ‘‘ noble brow.”’ 

And as the prophet of abnormal aspects is always sure of 
a following in these circles, so is it far easier to awaken an 
interest in something queer, outlandish or foreign than in 
that which is simple, normal and well within the compre- 
hension of the average man or woman. No one ever heard 
of these people listening to an address on the English lan- 
guage, on the works of Hawthorne, Irving or Poe, or on such 
dramas as Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Rip Van Winkle, but an 
Ibsen matinée or a talk on some deadly topic like the Folklore 
of Iceland, or Danish Literature in the Seventeenth Century, 
will bring them all out of their holes. An Ibsen matinée is 
a far stronger attraction than any of these, because it affords 
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them all admirable opportunities to look wise in regard to a 
form of drama which they are absolutely incapable of com- 
prehending. 

And yet there is such a fascination in the study of Ibsen’s 
dramas, of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Rip Van Winkle or any play 
that ever outlived its copyright; in the reading of Hawthorne, 
Irving or any one else that ever told a story well in good 
English, that I cannot help feeling sorry for the jays who are 
humbugged into other channels of what they call thought, by 
the charlatans who profit by their greenness. But the man 
done up in cotton cloth, the woman who injects culture, and 
the man with the mop head who chatters about Iceland are 
as grateful for the presence in New York of this group of jays 
as Peter and his tribe are for the dashing and accomplished 
Indeed, I 


often wonder why these frouzy charlatans of art and culture 


young vtveurs from whom they make their living. 


do not unite with the Peters of the town, and secure legislative 
enactments placing jays of all kinds under the protection of 
the game wardens. 

Still another class of jays, and a far larger one than any 
that I have yet named, are those who are influenced by the 
with which so many per- 
sons flaunt their way through the town. Jays of this class are 


innumerable cheap social ‘‘ bluffs 


impressed by tricks so transparent and cheap that one marvels 
at the audacity of those who resort to them. Let a man 
drink a pint of champagne with his dinner in a public 
restaurant every day for a fortnight, and the jays of the town 
will be running breathless through the streets calling upon 
Allah to witness that this man is a multi-millionaire and 
possessed of every grace and accomplishment, for have they 
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not with their own eyes seen him ‘‘ opening wine’’ with 
lavish hand in the full sight of all men? And when we 
reflect that this can be accomplished by an expenditure of 
less than twenty-five dollars, we gain some idea of what a 
skillful and cold-blooded scoundrel could do with the jay 
element of New York were he to make a business of it 

I have known a man to walk up the steps of one of the 


great houses on Fifth Avenue and ring the bell, simply for 
the sake of making some chance acquaintance believe that 
he was on visiting terms there. And I have seen these jay 
acquaintances gazing open-mouthed as he performed this 
wonderful feat, and I have subsequently heard them declare 
in awe-stricken tones that Blank was ‘‘a great society man 
and knew all the Four Hundred 

Of an intensely practical if not mercenary turn of mind, it 
this 
metropolitan jayness in commercial fashion and turn it to 


always pleases me to see some skillful ‘ bluff’? uti 





profitable account. For this reason I am always pleased 
when I hear that some cheap dude has ‘‘ staggered society, 
as the papers put it, by opening a shop for the sale of bouton- 
niéres, or that some sharp-witted woman, taking into consid 
eration her enormous acquaintance among the members of 
the Four Hundred, has decided to open a “* society manicure 
shop’’ where she is willing to trim all comers — plebeians as 
well as aristocrats—as close as they will allow. 

I love to hear such artless chat as this because it carries 
nd 
multiplying without the protection of the game laws, and that 


with it assurance that the jays in the town are increasing ¢ 





there will be for many years to come an abundant harvest for 





the man done up in white muslin, for honest Peter, for Ruth 


the gleaner, and all the rest of the philosophers who believe 





in utilizing the waste products of t eartl 
An important class of jays, and one that does not seem to 
need the protection of the game laws, is composed of 
who late in life develop a mania for bric-a-brac, old furnitus 
or paintings rhe artistic jay of t > class prides himself on 
know hat he likes,’’? which is a very good thing in itself 
and would be much better for him were it not that the dealers 
have come to know what he likes a great dk better than 
does and plan their assaults on his pocketbook 
with their knowledg \ great many dealers 
have moved to remote and particularly gr Vv quarter ft 
town since learning that this tv} of jay loves t 
in what he calls ** quaint, out-of-t way shops I 
prietors firmly believes know less about t 1 junk 
ness than he does. He does not know it, but tl shops w 
their dusty Connecticut samovars and Trenton pottery a 


not half so quaint as he is 


But there is a class of jays larger than any that I have vet 
named, and extending through every grade of metroy tal 
society, that may be known now by its sadness of face and 


the crape upon its arm. It is lass that for the past five 





years has been pouring every ar that it could rake and 


scrape together into the ever-open maws of the Wall Street 





Boaz, Peter and Hungry Joe It is the cla upon w ’ 
those shrewd financiers have unload er e sl 
of ‘* balloon preferred consolidatec 1 t 
steal.’’ It is a class for whom industrials were specially 





created, a class that in point of open-mo 


eagerness to be fleeced and general jayness has no equa 











J HEN Harris turned off 
the little street, with its 
cottages still asleep 

behind the budding trees, he 
expected to find the lot laid out 
and the canvasmen driving the stakes, but the commons 
sprawled flat and bare, the morning mists still rolling waist- 
high on them. It was a little disappointing. It had been 
years since he had reached the lot before the boss canvasman ; 
the boy whom cuffs and kicks could scarcely keep awake had 
done it in the old wagon days, but the star, who rode with 
the show for five hundred a week and owned his own two 
horses, had left his berth only in time to show Nick and 
Nigger in the parade. Nick and Nigger had gone, with all 
the rest. Of course, he had only himself to blame; he knew 
the verdict of many a dressing tent where his name still lin- 
gered, and he knew that it was just. 

After a while the light that had been burning in some 
kitchen far across the lot went out; the woman there could 
see to yet her man’s breakfast now without its aid Then 
suddenly he saw a figure, and he knew it at once for 
Gibbons’; the boss canvasman loomed huge as ever in the 
dawn, as he stood for a moment looking over the ground, 
and when he took a quick step forward Harris knew that the 
lot was already laid out in his mind. He came up to 
Gibbons in the middle of the commons, but the boss 
canvasman, with his cynical indifference to the existence of 
every one not of the show, did not notice him. 

““ Howdy, Nick?’’ ventured Harris 

Gibbons looked up, peered intently from under the wide 
brim of his hat, and when recognition replaced the resent- 
ment in his little eyes, he could find nothing but oaths with 
which to declare his surprise. But even oaths, from a 
showman, were good to Harris. 

“T’ve joined the trick,’’ he explained. 

Gibbons stuck the stake with the blue ribbon into the 
ground, and then to his first assistant, who had arrived with 
the laying-out pins, he said: 

“* There’s your big top; the menagerie top back that way 
— use six poles — the side-show and the ticket-wagon yonder; 
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the horse-tents and the cook-tents over there. It’s easy 
you won’t have to squeeze.”’ : 

Harris was glad the grounds were big, for Gibbons was 
good-natured when he didn’t have to squeeze. 

*You’ll find a lot of the old kinkers with us,’’ Gibbons 
said, giving the tape to his assistant. ‘‘ Mills, and Bailey, 
and Hi Martin, and Conley, and o!d man Laflin 

‘* He here?”’ 

** Sure, him and the whole family 

Harris yearned for the gossip of them, but the boss canvas- 
man of the side-shows, the boss hostler, the boss animal 
man, the boss candy butcher, all the bosses, were coming 
up. Downat the far end of the lot four horses were patiently 
straining at the cook-wagon, always the first to arrive; then 
in the same old order came the stake-and-chain wagon, the 
pole-wagons, the canvas-wagons, the jack-wagons and the 
plank-wagons, The sun was coming up, the lot was crowd 
ing full, the canvasmen were swarming everywhere, their 
sledges flashing in the sun; the air was filled with shouts, 
the neighing of horses, the rattling of chains; far away near 
the corner of the lot the elephants were trumpeting, and 
blowing water over each other from the hydrant that gushed 
unroll 


a yellow stream into the gutter Men were runnit 





ing the tremendous canvases; one after another the stately 
blue centre-poles rose into the air, their guy-ropes marking 
enormous angles against the sky. And amid it all stood 
Gibbons, like a general, stretching out his great arm, 
pointing here and there, directing the swift building of the 
city he had taken down six hours before and would raze 
again when night fell, to build it up anew half a hundred 
miles away. Harris hung around, like any outsider, watch 
ing the work goon. The order, the discipline, the efficiency, 
familiar as it all was, amazed him afresh; it had an appeal 
for him almost poetic, and he glowed in the thought that 
once more he was to have his part in it. He found himself 





























x I 
fort rs W rl 
I k chef vy, was 
impatiently waiting for his f his scullions blowing th 
charcoal into a blaze. Harris was thinking of reporting an 
getting his meal-ticket when suddenly he saw her Sl 
walked slowly, in the same old graceful ier fi as 
young as ever, her head bent in the thou tt h 
remembered as well as he did t walk; she wore the same 
kind of close-fitting dark habit, the s kind of little hat 
She had almost reached the cook-tent before she looke 
He saw her surprise and the pain that can » her eyes 
‘What are you doing here she aske 
‘I'm back 
‘“*Why couldn’t vou have left m I 
“Tt isn’t that,’’ he said I've got another chance, that's 
all—the last, of cours 
Something in tl a eg t te fte l 
So you've ¢ o1 How did you work 
I don’t know exactly I " ter from the 
I suppose for Hes com t 
and I cau H da hit week 
His ey tle 1 l I g in 
the turf his 3 sa that t sho 
damp from the wet grass, was tt side Ss took 
him in while he stood there t thin coat, the faded shirt 
and cravat’s pitiful a pt t t frayed coll 
The little switch his har re t sl er « he 
used always to carry so jau v, but what moves was 
that his hair was touched with gravy 
I didn’t mean to be hard on you, Owen she sa 
‘only I was getting along in my own way, and I didn’t 


want to be stirred up any more 
‘* I'll let you alone,’’ he said, as if she had asked him for 
a pledge 
There's no use to talk about that,’’ she replied. ‘* Have 
you been to breakfast? ’’ 
* Not for two days.’’ 





It was like him to put it that way, but it irritated her 

“Why didn’t you wire for the fare?’ she asked, her brow 
pinched in concern. 

Harris looked down again and whipped his leg with his 
stick. 


‘Well,’ he said with a hesitation, ‘‘ I didn’t care to have 
the old man think —it took my pile to join.”’ 

‘Oh, you fool!’’ she said almost angrily. ‘*‘ Come on.’”’ 

He was touched by their reception. They turned from the 


long breakfast-table under the tent when they saw him and 
sprang to their feet —that is, the old-timers did, like Carne y 
‘e Millses, ground and lofty tumblers, and 





the clown, the thre 
the Latlin family of bicycle riders. They did not ask a 
question; they fell simply to talking of the old days, and for 
the most part bemoaning them. They told the younger ones 
of the deeds of those old days, when Barnum was still alive 
and made moral speeches-at each performance, and old Adam 
Forepaugh, after reviewing his stock and wagons from his 
would sit on the door himself or shell peas in the 





buggy, 
shade of the cook tent. They told of Don Santiago Gibenois, 
the contortionist, they celebrated Ben Lusbie, the lightning 
ticket-seller, and sighed over Romeo Sebastian, who rode in 





the days when pads were still in use; they talked of elephants 
they had known, of candy butchers, and of grafters long 
since dead. And when Hi Martin began his story about Luke 
Rivers and his Pete Jenkins act, Harris dropped his fork to 
the red tablecloth, and said 

“Well, I feel at home again.”’ 

They all laughed save Gunderson, the equestrian director, 
whose responsibilities made him surly 

‘You hustle over to the wardrobe-wagon,’’ he said, ‘* and 
rig out for the parade; you'll go in with the riders.’’ 

‘I can see him working a sucker who joins when he’s 
broke,’ Harris whispered to Carney as Gunderson gulped 
his coffee and left. 

The cages were drawn up closely in the little street, and 
Golden, lounging in his saddle like a cowboy, was getting 
out the parade. When at last it was ready he waved his 
arm end a whistle blew somewhere. The parade began to 
string out, in front of them played the band, with sixteen 
horses drawing the wagon, and old Jerry Leary holding the 
reins; on the tableau-wagon behind the Kafirs were pound- 
ing their savage tomtoms. Harris looked back at the 
nodding plumes of the horses and the shaking banners of 
the chariots. The heavy cages jolted, and the horses’ hoofs 
pounded the street; the elephants and camels shuffled 
stolidly along, sending up a great cloud of dust. Boys ran 
beside them, frantic with excitement and torn by a conflict 
of desires, not knowing with which part of the parade to 
ally themselves, and so trying, by incessantly trotting back 
and forth, to embrace it all. Far in the rear the calliope 
was tooting out the Sweet By and By, flatting miserably. 

“Well, this is living again!’’ said Harris, drawing him- 
self up in his saddle and taking in a deep breath. His 
eyes were smiling out from his tin helmet. 

** Look at ’em!"’ he went on, jerking his head toward the 
sidewalk, packed to the curb with country folk, and with 
townspeople no less interested in the parade, though in an 
affected sophistication they 
tried to conceal their in 
terest. ‘* The poor guys!” 

“What makes you say 
that?’ asked Louise | 

“ Why,’’ he explained in 
a tone that was surprised at 
the need of explanation, 
“think of the lives they 
lead! They have to stay 
in one town always!’ 

‘I've always thought 
that’s just what I'd like to 
do,’’ she said abstractedly 

‘You haven't changed,’’ 
observed Harris in a rem 


iniscent tone. ‘You used 


to say that years ago."’ 
“Well, I mean it. I 
wish I was one of them.” 
“You couldn't stand it 
a week.”’ 


‘I could, too,’’ she re- 
plied with spirit. ‘‘ You 
just. wait till I can save 
enough and I'll quit this 
business! I hate it.’’ 

** Well, it’s good enough 
for me,’’ he said. ‘It 
beats shoveling coal with 
niggers, anyway.”’ 

She had been sitting her horse statuesquely, her lips com- 
pressed, but she started 

‘* Not that!’’ she implored, turning toward him. 

He gave a little laugh, of a bitter quality, and drawing off 
his gauntlet showed her the palms of his hands. 

Worse than that,’’ he said. 

‘* Oh, you poor boy!’’ she exclaimed. 

For two weeks Harris, in the long red coat of an object- 
holder, helped in the ring. The duty was irksome, but it 





“WHAT'S THE TROUBLE, LOUISE?” 
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had its compensations. It was enough just then to hold 
banners for Louise, to watch her in her graceful somersaults, 
to see her once more crash through the paper of her balloons. 
But when the afternoon performance was over his serious 
work began. Then, in stocking feet, an undershirt and an 
old pair of borrowed tights, he practiced, persistently, 
patiently, drudgingly, while Carney, with a big lunge-whip, 
kept up his horse for him. It was kind of Carney, for it 
meant going without supper, as Harris knew. He did his 
principal act on a broad-backed mare that had been working 
in the band wagon, but for his finish he picked out a hand- 
some black, full of crazy whims. Carney shook his head. 

‘* He’ll make a swell horse for a finish, but he'll shy.’’ 

“* Let him shy,’’ said Harris. ‘* I never could doa bound- 
ing jockey on a horse that didn’t have ginger in him. And 
then he looks like Nigger. Do you remember him?”’ 

Three days before Harris actually appeared in the ring 
they had caught up with the new three-sheet posters that had 
been ordered from Buffalo, but it was not until they rode in 
the parade on the morning of the great day that he mentioned 
them to Louise. 

‘They look as good to me as the first time I ever saw 
them,’’ he said. 

She read the big red letters: ‘‘ King of the Bareback 
Riders,’’ and gave a little mocking laugh. 

‘All right,’’ he said, *‘ but you wait; I’ve got a scheme. 
We can practice a new act inthe ring barn this winter; I’ve 
got it all planned out; it’s new and it’s great; we can go out 
with it next season and get the money.”’ 

“I'm going to quit the business.’’ 

“Well, we can both quit— after another season.”’ 

‘© Oh, it’s always another season with us people! We're 


always saying that next season will be the last 


‘Is ita go?’’ he asked, leaning toward her and ignoring 





her complaint. 

She pretended to be having trouble with her horse; the 
animal somehow shied out of line, and she drew it back with 
all the display of her perfected mastery of the art. Harris 
waited until she was walking her horse beside him again. 

**Well?”’ he said. 

““What did I tell you?’’ she demanded with a frown. 

‘* You don’t trust me,’’ he said, his spirits dashed. ‘* How 
long will I have to stick it out to make good with you?”’ 

She did not reply. 

The people were packed all around the huge oval of the 
tent, fanning themselves vigorously in the sultry heat. They 
must have felt vaguely some new quality in the air that 
might have been so much cooler had not the management 
kept the side-walls closed at the top in order to drive the 
spectators to a more feverish patronage of the candy butchers 
who peddled their tartaric lemonade. Louise had finished 
her act and at any other time would have dressed and rested, 
but she remained at the entrance of the dressing-tent, where 
the other performers were gathered. They were as excited 
as Harris over his first appearance; they were his real 
audience; the eyes in the tiers of blurred faces were not the 
ones for which he cared; that crowd lacked discrimination. 
Greville, who was to ride in one ring while Harris rode 
opposite him in the other, was 
already mounted and ready. 
No one spoke; they were wait- 
ing for Harris. Presently the 
groom led forth his horse and 
stood holding it by the white 
bridle. In a minute Harris 
appeared. Louise glanced at 
him nervously; he wore the 
hew suit of green tights on 
which she had been sewing 
spangles for three days; his 
hair was combed in the old 
way, and its gray did not show 
at a distance. She imagined 
that the hand holding the little 
whip trembled. He looked 
once at her, and smiled. She 
smiled back, and nodded. His 
face lighted up, and he sprang 
to the mare’s back. 

“Let her go, 
the groom. 

The Laflin Family had just 
finished their bicycle riding on 
the platform between the rings; 
they stopped with the others 
at the door, and craned for- 
ward anxiously. None of them 
looked at Greville; and for 
some mysterious reason the 
crowds on the seats had eyes only for Harris. His figure 
may have attracted them; perhaps the concern and interest 
of the circus folk communicated itself to them subtly, hypnot- 
ically. The candy butchers ceased their importunities and 
stood looking at him. Harris dismounted, rubbed his feet 
in the resin-box and then, with the acrobat’s traditional sal- 
utation, sprang to the horse’s back. The band struck up; 
sitting at the crupper he rode several times around the ring; 
then he rose to his knees, finally to his feet. The object- 


” 


he said to 
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“SO YOU'VE CAUGHT ON? HOW DID YOU WORK IT?” 


holders ran out with the long banners, and he vaulted them 
gracefully; the band increased the time, and Harris urged 
the mare to a faster gait; he turned his somersaults through 
the balloons, did all his old-time tricks. 

‘* He’s all right!’’ exclaimed one of the younger Laflins 

“ Wait!’’ said Berkey the aerialist, still withholding his 
verdict. 

They had mounted for the finish, and Harris was attempting 
other tricks. They knew them all; they saw that he was 
making an effort. 

‘* But he’s game as ever! ’’ cried one of the women. 

‘* Yes, he’s game,’’ said Carney, “‘ but he’s a little stiff 
yet.’’ 

‘* Oh, well, we're all stiff,’ piped Carney’s wife, Madame 
Cleo; ‘‘ the season’s young; wait till he’s worked out.’’ 

Harris leaned forward, snatched off the horse’s bridle 
and flung it to one of the attendants; the horse tossed his 
head in his new freedom. The music mounted to a tempest, 
and Harris had begun his hurricane hurdle. He took the 
bars with a ‘*‘ Whoop-la!’’ to the crack of the ringmaster’s 
whip, a thump of the bass drum and a clang of the cymbals. 

‘*He was always the best bounding jockey in the busi- 


ness!’’ said Carney. 

Harris had leaped-to the sawdust and was crouching in 
the centre of the ring; suddenly he darted forward and 
sprang; acry went up around the tent; Louise clasped her 
hands at her chin. He fell, striking the ring box with a 
sharp noise, but he got to his feet, limped astep or two, then 
shouted to his horse, ran, leaped again, gained the horse's 
back and stood there, poised, his tall figure inclined a little, 
rising and falling with the movements of the horse. The 
band was playing, the crowd was cheering, over at the 
entrance he could see Louise fluttering her hand at him. He 
folded his arms across his breast, smiling and triumphant, 
and rode round and round. And this was life again for him. 

By the time hot weather came, Harris, though he chose to 
affect the modesty of an old-timer, knew that he justified 
once more the bills that proclaimed him King of the Bare- 
back Riders. It delighted Louise to see him, dressed like 
the fop he always had been, come swinging through the men 
agerie smiling his old smile, greeting every one, joshing 
the country folk, and stopping, perhaps, for a chat with 
Empress, the old elephant he had known long before. The 
days slipped by and the summer was gone; it was October, 
the circus was making its migratory way southward with the 
sun; in December it would finish the season and ship straight 
back to winter quarters in the little Indiana town which, 
with a smile that recognized its pathos, they all called home. 

One Sunday evening Louise sat on the platform of her 
car, with Harris on the step at her feet, silently watching 
the moon come up out of the balmy night. The show had 
come in that morning, and all through the lazy day the tired 
workmen slept in the shade of the wagons, or gambled 
away their wages in the privilege-car, or washed their clothes 
in the little stream that flowed by the lot. 

‘* Do you remember that night down in Selma, Alabama?”’ 
Harris said after a while. ‘‘ Do you remember what I told 
you then?”’ 

He did not look at her, but he heard her catch her breath. 

“Tt was a night just like this,’’? he went on. ‘‘ Do you re- 
member it?”’ 

“*Yes,’’ she said softly. 

“*Well,’’ he continued, “ all the time, in those days when I 
was—down’’—he lowered his voice at the word—‘‘I re- 
membered just how you looked that night, and—it kept me 
from losing hope.’’ 

He stopped, looking out at the great tents. It was the first 
time in months that he had mentioned his dark days. 

















‘“‘ That was ten years ago,’’ he went on presently, ‘‘ and I 
love you now just as I did then.”’ 

He turned and looked up at her. 

‘“*T know I’m breaking my promise to you. 
I made good?’’ 

Still she did not reply, but he saw that her breast was 
heaving, her eyes shining. 

‘* Oh, but you’re beautiful! ’’ he said. 

He looked up at her, and presently he found her hand, and 
drew her toward him. 

‘* How much longer have I got to wait?’’ he asked. 

She put her head down and laid her cheek against his curls. 

‘“Tt can be,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ whenever you say.’”’ 

” he said after a long 
‘I didn’t think, last winter, when I was down on 
the docks ——.’”’ 

‘* Hush, Owen!’’ She laid her palm on his mouth. 
aren’t going to mention those days any more.’’ 

She did not see him the next morning; she waited for him 
at breakfast but he did not appear. Nor did he report for 
the parade; by the time the afternoon performance was 
called she was in agony; she could scarcely get through her 
act. Carney saw her distress and asked: 

‘“What’s the trouble, Louise?’’ 

““ Have you seen Owen?”’ 

Carney raised the brows that were hidden under the white 


But —haven’t 


“It seems too good to be true! 
silence. 


“We 


paint. 
‘*No. Why?’”’ 
“Tm afraid. Were you down in the privilege-car last 


night?’’ 

He shook his head. The crowd, seeing something comic 
in this conversation it could not hear, laughed vacantly. 
They turned her finish-horse into the ring, and the trumpets 
blew a fanfare. 

A moment before his call Harris appeared. He 
dressed and ready, but Louise saw the look in the eye that 
could not meet her own. He 
vaulted to the mare’s back and 
cut her viciously with the whip. 
She called once: 

**Owen!”’ 

He did not look back, and 
Louise waited, fearing to look, 
fearing to listen, but after a 
while of torturing suspense she 
knew that he must somehow have 
got through his principal act be- 
cause the mare came snorting 
into the dressing-tent, spent and 
nervous. The suspense in- 
creased after that, and when she 
became aware of a harsh, cruel 
note in the cry of the crowd, of 
some wild disharmony in the 
music of the band, unable to 
bear it longer she ran out to the 
ring side. Harris was standing 
up, leaning far over, shouting 
and whipping madly. Suddenly 
he flung the whip aside and 
Louise heard Carney utter an ex- 
clamation. 

Harris swayed giddily and 
Louise knew what it meant. In 
another instant she heard a 
sound that made her faint, the 
sound of a body striking a stake 
that guyed out a trapeze net. 
She had heard the sound once 
before. She shut her eyes, there 
was a confused, horrible roar; 
she knew that the crowd had 
risen to its feet, she felt the rush 
past of a riderless horse, the 
clods flying from his hoofs; then 
the band out there in the big 
tent playing again, and Charlie 
Deering announcing the concert. 

At the hospital, Louise tried 
not to look as they bore him in 
from the ambulance, but she 
caught the glitter of the spangles 
on his green silk tights as his 
broad chest rose and fell so unnaturally. Then upstairs and 
down the silent halls, past wide doors behind which she had 
visions of sufferers lying on the clean beds. One glimpse of 
the white operating-room with its tiled floor and glass tables 
horrified her. She sat down by a window; below, in the 
strange city street, life flowed on, heartless, unfeeling, self- 
absorbed. She could not bring herself to look at the door 
whose opening she longed for and yet dreaded; now and then 
she had faint whiffs of the anzsthetic. When the head nurse 
came, Louise answered her stereotyped questions automatic- 
ally, and it was not until the white figure had swept away, the 
heavily starched skirts rattling noisily down the long hall, 
that she recalled the one human look that had gleamed in 
the nurse’s eyes as she asked Louise if she were his wife. 
She was bitter for an instant, and then the tears came. 
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It was a long time before the door opened, and an orderly 
rolled the rubber-tired cart into the hall. After that she 
waited outside the room where an interne and the nurses 
watched over him. She never knew how long she paced 
the hall, regretting the sound of her own soft footfall, yet 
unable to sit down. At times she resented the possession 
they had taken of him, and felt that she must force her way 
into him. Once she was summoned, and she thought they 
would let her go to him then, but it was a message from 
Carney, asking how Owen was. 

Night closed in; the lights were lighted in the hall; the 





night nurses, coming on to relieve the day nurses, stopped 
fora moment to laugh and gossip with them. Then they 
brought the supper trays; the odor of food mingled with the 
institutional odor of the hospital, an atmosphere in which 
hung of chloroform; now and 
then from one of the rooms she heard the querulous note of 


vagrant smells of carbolic, 


some weak, sick voice, now the cheerier laugh of convales- 
cence. From the room opposite came the thin, insistent voice 
of a sick child: 

** Show me the picture-book!’’ 

‘* Well, dear ’’ —it was a woman’s voice —“‘ let’s see— oh, 
here’s a horsie, and a doggie! ’’ 

“And 
voice with a child’s egotism. 

‘* Here you are, see? 

““What’m I doing, mamma?’ 

“Why, you’re—let’s see— you’re calling the doggie.”’ 

““Am I, mamma, am I?”’ 
‘“‘Am I whistling ?’’ 

“Yes, you’re whistling.’ 


where’s me, where’s me?’’ demanded the little 


Way down here.’”’ 


The little voice was delighted. 


’ 


Louise formed for herself a picture of the child’s home— 
one of those wide houses she so often saw in the residence 
streets, standing back beyond a sloping lawn, shaded by 
great trees, the wide-open front door giving her a glimpse 
of a deep hall, dark and cool. It grew still, the lights were 





THEY SAW THAT HE WAS MAKING AN EFFORT 


turned low. In the stillness, from across the town, there 
came to her the strains of a distant band. 

After a while a nurse came. 

““You may go in now, 
the anesthetic nicely.’’ 

She feared to ask more; something in the nurse’s manner 
told her that judgment was still suspended. 


she said. ‘‘ He has come out from 


She went in. 
‘* What time is it?’’ Harris asked, trying to raise his hand 
to her face. 
** It’s late,’’ 
“Is the show out?’’ 


she said. 


** Just about; the music has stopped.”’ 
** Listen! ’’ he said. 
ae” 

** You don’t want to miss the train.’’ 


‘** They’re loading.”’ 


9 


“Who cares for the train? ’’ she said. 
right by you.’’ 

He pressed her hand, and under the intoxication of the 
anesthetic would have talked on, 
After a while his excitement subsided; he stirred restlessly 


‘*T’m going to stay 


but she stopped him 


with pain, and when he begged for the water they would not 
let him have, it wrung her heart; finally, to her relief, he fell 
asleep. The nurse went then for her supper, leaving Louise 
with him. He stirred again, 
His wide eyes blazed at her a while 
late 


alone and presently awoke 
, and then he said: 
‘““We all get it soon or I’m glad I got it in the 
ring.’’ 

** Why, dearest! ’’ 


“*TIt was no use,’’ he 


she prote sted. 
went “*T couldn’t hold out I 
had no more idea of going off than of anything in the world 


But since 


on; 


’? his brow contracted in the effort of his thought 

—‘‘ since that night — when was it?’ 

She had to stop and calculate before she replied 

** Last night.’’ 

“Was it only last night? Well, it 
you know—I couldn’t stand it, that’s all 

He paused, and then, as if she understood and accepted 
But 


made me 


so happy; 


his explanation, he would have gone on she tried to 
distract him 

‘*T’ve had a message from Jim Carney, 
**He 


wanted to know 


’ she said, stroking 


his brow wanted to know how you were; every one 


‘“Jim’s a good fellow. He’s the last of the old talking 
clowns. Give him my regards.”’ 


He was still a moment, and then he began again. 


“*T was just thinking,’’ he said, ‘‘ of that little girl old 
man Laflin took out of the orphan asylum in Madison, 
Wisconsin. Do you remember? He used to lick her until 
we all made him stop. We nearly mobbed him. You’d 
have thought it was a hey rube. Weren’t you with us then? 
Well, he made a good bicycle rider out of her. When I 


joined this season, nothing made 
me feel so old as to see her grown 
up into a woman. Give her my 


regards; give all of them my 
regards.”’ 

She could not 
talking, 
glad when the nurse came back 
and beckoned her the hall. 

* Doctor Norris has just come,’’ 
‘He'll 


moments.’’ 


keep him from 


and in her fear she was 


into 
the nurse said be here 
in a few 

The nurse Louise 


went in, and 


paced the hall outside again. A 
half-open door revealed the mother 
little 
invalid had fallen asleep with his 


bending over her child; the 


big his arms. 


picture-book in 
Louise felt a great envy of the 
When the doctor came 


he rubbed his 


woman 
white muscular 
hands at the tidings the nurse 


whispered to him, examined the 


clinical chart and wentin. When 
he came out he said 

‘““He has recovered from the 
shock; I see no reason why he 


should not come along all right 
‘* And will he get well?”’ 
“Ves”? 

‘*Oh!’’ she sighed in her relief, 

and then suddenly she caught a 

look in the eyes behind the thick 

lenses of his glasses and her fears 

came back 

Tell 


manded. 





me the truth,’’ she de- 


The doctor hesitate 
‘“*T might as well It was as 
if he were speaking to himself. 
“*He but —he’ll 


never ride again,’’ 


will get well, 
She could not comprehend it 


at first, and the doctor went on 
to explain 
‘He will be able’to do any- 
thing an ordinary man can, but 
the injury is such that he will never be able to stand the 
that is all.’ 


just 


strain of acrobatics; 
“a 
knee leaping elephants.’’ 


she said, ‘‘ he’ll be like Elmo, who hurt his 

‘* Exactly,’’ said the doctor, though he did not understand, 
and no more did he understand the strange light that sud- 
denly brightened her haggard face 
have changed to a place of peace and joy; life was once 


The hospital seemed to 


more glad and warm. 
‘* You’re better, dear,’’ she said when she had gone back 


to his side. ‘‘ The doctor says so. 
‘* What else does he say?’”’ 

** He says you will get well now.’”’ 

cheerful voice, and smiled. 

(Concluded on Page 31) 


She spoke in a light, 
When she saw that he was eying 












aN h 
INS A’: bureau has grown ,) 
up in the United States 
devoted to the study and 
extension of tropical agricul- 
ture. Since the war with Spain this department has 


become very important. For the corps of experts and 
their assistants a large structure has recently been 
built on Twelfth Street at the National Capital, and 
expeditions are being sent out constantly to various 
parts of the new tropical possessions of this country. 
Within the past few months discoveries have been 
made which promise to have a far-reaching effect upon 
commerce. Many unique plants of undoubted eco- 
nomic importance are to be propagated and exploited 
under the direction of Americanscientific investigators. 

Hitherto when rare tropical fruits were suggested, 
such species as the alligator pear and the mango, 
already gaining vogue on the American table, have 
been referred to, but these current expeditions are 
disclosing a world of other trees valuable for their 
fruit, their gum, essences, wood and other properties, 
which, in the main, have until now been unheard of. 
Even conservative scientific men are moved to say that 
many of these plants are unrivaled in the vegetable 
kingdom, and in their propagation by modern methods 
of cultivation they foresee new and very profitable 
industries. 

Opportunities are also disclosed for American 
inventive genius to devise machinery for the manu- 
facture of many of these novel products. Altogether 
it is, the scientific explorers give assurance, a fertile 
and practically unexploited and inexhaustible field, 
alluring alike to adventurous planters, manufacturers 
and shippers. 

What American enterprise has done in growing 
great plantations of bananas and giving world-wide 
commerce to that fruit will be duplicated, the experts 
predict, in the systematic cultivation and shipment of 
many products of tropical trees now utterly unknown 
to the civilized world. 

in Porto Rico, for example, there are plants grow- 
ing wild, and spurned as weeds, which are, in reality, 
of great economic importance. Aside from their com- 
mercial value these newly discovered shrubs and 
trees are of especial interest to botanists. 

The botany of the tropics is virtually a new field. 
Prior to 1898 very little attention had been paid to 
the subject by American experts. In these current 
investigations, instigated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Government botanists, it is be- 
lieved that a new and significant chapter has been 
begun in the history of the world’s husbandry. 

The fact that ylang-ylang farming is under way, 
that marvelous properties are disclosed in the cashew 
nut, that a rain-tree has been found whose effect upon 
vegetation is similar to that of refreshing showers, 
that a tree whose fruit is known as the monkeys’ 
dinner-bell has unique economic importance, that a 
fibre has been found tougher than hemp and which 
becomes stronger under water, and that hundreds of 
plants known in only a vague way may be converted 
to the practical uses of mankind, discloses the scope 
and purpose of these governmental expeditions. 

Agricultural scientists are unqualifiedly enthusi- 
astic over the future of the cashew nut. Roasted, 
no other nut can compare with it in delicious flavor, 
in the opinion of David G. Fairchild, Agricultural 
Explorer for the United States. ‘‘ Burnt almonds,’ 
said Mr. Fairchild, ‘‘ are flat in comparison.’’ 

The Government believes that American candy 
manufacturers have a good thing in the cashew nut, 
and that a big market for it could be created. Mr. 
Fairchild recommends that groves be started at once 
and that the sale of the nut be pushed. ‘‘ It is bound 
to gain in popularity,’’ said he; ‘‘ in fact, 
the prospects for the cashew nut are really 
wonderful.’’ 

An exceedingly nutritious oil is obtained 
from the kernels. It is pronounced by ex- 
perts to be of the finest quality, equal to 
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almond oil and quite superior 

to olive oil. Considerable 

inquiry on the part of manu- 

facturers has already started 
concerning the methods of preparing this oil, 
which gives promise of speedily becoming one 
of the world’s great commodities of com- 
merce. In shipping the cashew it is not 
necessary to resort to refrigeration. The 
roasted nuts can be packed and shipped in tin 
cans; without other preliminary treatment, 
and without the use of preservatives, they 
will keep fresh for a very long period. A 
consignment of cashew nuts sent from the 
West Indies to Boston arrived in first-class 
condition. 

Aside from the dietary value of the nut, the 
plant is found to yield a number of products 
which undoubtedly will gain great favor in 
medicine and the arts. From the trunk a 
gum is obtained which will be of much value 
to entomologists and horticulturists in their 
warfare on orchard pests, for scientists have 
discovered that this gum, which is subas- 
tringent, is thoroughly obnoxious to insect 
life. 

By tapping the bark a juice is obtained 
which is coming into use as an ink, and is 
also used by native artisans in the West Indies 
as a flux for soldering metals. The bark of 
the tree will be usefulin tanning. The peri- 
carp of the shell of the nut yields an oil called 
cardol, which is used for coloring and preserv- 
ing fishing nets. Formed into a tar, it is 
similarly employed in protecting boats from 
the action of salt water. Like the gumof the 
cashew, this oil from the pericarp of the shell 
is found to be so objectionable to insects that 
an application of it will preserve carved 
woodwork and books from the attacks of the 
predaceous white ants, or termites. If the 
cashew yielded no other marketable product, 
this oil alone would make the tree of great 
value, for the scientific world has been search- 
ing for a substance or preparation that would 
make wood proof against these termites, cap- 
able, as they are, of destroying in asingle 
night the stored contents of a warehouse, or 
the building itself. 

A mucilage is obtained from the tree which 
in South America is beginning to be used 
extensively by bookbinders. Acids and dis- 
tillations obtained from various parts of the 
tree are valuable in a great variety of ways 
in medicine. Stimulants, anesthetics and 
lotions are obtained from the tree. One of 
the oils is regarded as a substitute for iodine. 

The cashew nut serves a unique purpose 
as a cosmetic in the West Indies, where 
women, desiring to remove excessive tan, 
anoint the skin with an oil from the outer 
surface of the raw nut. For two weeks the 
patient must retire from society, for the face 
and hands so treated turn black. At the 
end of a fortnight’s seclusion, however, the 
woman who has undergone the cashew treat- 
ment emerges, observers state, ‘‘ with skin 
and complexion as fair as a babe’s.’’ 

Scientists connected with the botanic gar- 
dens of Jamaica and Trinidad state that in 
addition to the purposes which the tree’s prod- 
ucts are known now to serve, the claims for 
it made by the natives would, if discovered to 
be well founded, make the cashew one of the 
most remarkable plants 
in the vegetable king- 
dom. The natives make 
a confection from the nut 
which they say so stimu- 
lates the memory that 
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forgetfulness is impossible. This preparation 
is thus called ‘confection des sages.’ In 
Trinidad it is believed that a dog equipped 
with a collar of cashew nuts is immune from 
rabies. Whether or no there is anything in these 
native beliefs, the ascertained uses of the tree 
and its products are so varied and valuable that 
Secretary Wilson and the botanists of his Department 
are convinced that the world is on the verge of a great 
commercial awakening in regard to its possibilities. 

Although the cashew belongs to the same family 
as the poison ivy and sumach, it is a handsome tree, 
reaching to the height of forty feet, and produces a 
wood valuable inthe manufacture of hubs of carriage- 
wheels, yokes, and other farm utensils. Its large oval 
leaves give no hint of its classification with the poison- 
ous plants named. The one connecting link is a toxic 
substance, not distributed throughout the plant, but 
concentrated in a part of the shell of the nut. This 
irritant substance is entirely eliminated by heat, and 
thus the process of roasting the nut is an essential 
preliminary. Thereafter it is thoroughly wholesome 
and, as stated, delicious to the taste. 

One of the tropical fruits which, it is predicted by 
specialists, is destined to secure a regular place in the 
world’s markets is sapodilla. 

With a view to introducing this valuable and novel 
fruit throughout the United States, Government 
pomologists have cultivated the tree on the Florida 
Keys. Many tropical fruits, though extremely pala- 
table, are not adapted to the hardship incident to ship- 
ment. Inregard to sapodillas, the discovery has now 
been made that without refrigeration they can stand 
shipment and remain in good condition for two weeks. 
By the use of cold storage the possibilities of extending 
their usefulness and sale will be great. 

Planters in Porto Rico and elsewhere will be shown 
the advantages of raising this crop, for aside from the 
revenue derivable from the sale of the fresh fruit, the 
milky juice obtained therefrom by pressure and evap- 
oration yields the material already known commer- 
cially as chicle, or gum-chicle, which is coming into 
great demand in d. manufacture of chewing-gum. 
The grower, therefore, would have an alternative 
resource should the supply of fresh fruit ever exceed 
the demand. 

The sapodilla tree, which is a handsome one, grows 
from twenty-five to thirty feet in height. Its leaves 
are a shining green. The fruit is about the size of a 
goose egg, the skin is rough and brown, and the appe- 
tizing pulp is yellowin color. Theseeds, numbering 
four or five, are black. There are several varieties 
of the tree, and attention is to be paid to the matter of 
selection, that the best adapted for shipment may be 
set out in the projected plantations. Experts say that 
all that is required to make the sapodilla very popu- 
lar is to produce the fruit in sufficient quantities to 
familiarize people of temperate climates with its 
virtues 

The wood of the tree is valuable in itself, being 
more than ordinarily hard and compact. The grain is 
fine and has light and dark red stripes. 

Government scientists call attention to the great 
opportunities for profit for those who will engage in 
ylang-ylang farming in the tropical islands of the 
United States. The attar obtained by a very simple 
process from the extraordinarily fragrant flowers of 
this tree sells readily for from forty dollars to fifty-five 
dollars the pound, and even at that high price the sup- 
ply is far from meeting the demand. 

In the Philippines this tree, which belongs to the 
custard apple family, grows wild, and to some extent 
has been brought under cultivation also, but there is 
much room and incentive for its systematic cultivation. 
Experts believe that ylang-ylang planta- 
tions will be very important industries, for 
the essence obtained from the tree is 
already becoming a commercial competitor 
with the attar of roses obtained from the 
damask rose of Kazanlik from the Balkans. 
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And Other Growing Money-Makers 
of the New American Orient 
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Though attar of ylang-ylang sells usually YN ij botanists as a remarkable qual- 7 Nyy) CN) truth. Experiments were Lh) 
at fifty dollars the pound, it costs only four y ity, and emphasis is laid upon ‘ made with guinea grass planted 
dollars the pound to manufacture it. No its commercial importance. E 4 under this tree. ‘‘It is cer- 
chemicals are required in the process of dis- A further suggestion in re- 7 tain,’’ the United States 
tillation. Ina closed boiler the oil will vaporize at gard to this plant is that the fibre shows pos- Government experts announce, ‘‘that much larger 
a temperature of two hundred and twenty degrees sibilities for conversion into paper of good crops of guinea grass can be produced under the shade 
Fahrenheit. A simple filtration through talcum then : quality. of the rain-tree than in the open.’”’ 
renders the oil ready for market. 7 Emajagua plantations could be conducted 4 A further interesting fact in regard to the rain-tree 
Seventy-five pounds of ylang-ylang flowers produce : with little outlay of either capital or labor : is that its leaves possess the power of independent 
a pound of oil, whereas it requires one hundred and Replanting would be unnecessary, as sprouts movement. The scientists found that at sunset the 
fifty pounds of rose petals to yield an ounce of attar eg shoot up abundantly from the stumps of cut leaves close together, thus allowing dew to form on 
of roses. Thus the yield of ylang-ylang oil is stated q shrubs. The Government scientists suggest , the grass beneath. 
as thirty-two times greater than that of attar of roses. that the methods of cultivation now devoted to 2 With the reappearance of the sun the leaves 
Mr. M. E. Beall, Chief of the Compilation Division basket osiers be duplicated in the growing of expand again, and by the time tropical heat has 
of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, and author of a work emajagua for market. beaten down upon vegetation the protecting foliage 
on the Philippines, calls attention to the fact that In the eighteenth century indigo plants : has thoroughly screened the grass beneath, effectually 
hitherto France and Germany have enjoyed a monop- were cultivated in the Southern States. In checking excessive evaporation 
oly of attar of ylang-ylang, securing the output of the 1794 no less than 1,500,000 pounds were ex- The tree grows very rapidly and the spread of its 
»roduct in advance by contract. European manufac E ported, but it was found that competition branches attains a diameter of one hundred and forty 
an have used the oil as the basic essence of the 3 could not be kept up with tropical countries feet 
most valuable perfumes, and America has had to go where three crops can be put in annually. : In four years from the time of planting the tree 
to the countries named for its supply. = Gradually the American production ceased, 7 will yield abundant shade 
It is believed that with the growing recognition of . 7 and this country now imports $1,600,000 The rain-tree is leguminous, and the beans falling 
the rich profits in the ylang-ylang industry the vol- F worth of indigo every year. There is strong , a to the ground are eagerly eaten by cows, affording 
ume of trade in the product will be diverted to the E probability that this trade will return to the them excellent milk-producing food 
United States. United States Government, for it is found that An Asiatic tree which gives promise of success 
Government botanists claim that wealth awaits . 2 the biennial and annual leguminous shrubs transplanted to Porto Rico is the Litchi chinensis, one 
those who will take up plantations in Porto Rico from which indigo is obtained are common in ; of the important fruit trees of Southern China, British 
devoted to the cultivation of a tree that is heavier, waste places at low elevations in Porto Rico India and the Malay Peninsula. Eminent botanists 
more compact and more beautiful than mahogany, They are there regarded as weeds. recommend that this tree be planted by the thousand. 
and which grows more rapidly than that valuable : There are a number of varieties of indigo One fruit expert states that a person who will start a 
species. producing plants, and in the opinion of litchi orchard will have a good lifelong business 
The tree is known as the West Indian cedar. In 3 investigating scientists many of these could as his reward. In every fruit dealer’s shop in all 
addition to being harder and richer in coloring than , ; be cultivated with great success in that island. the large cities of India the litchi is sold in great 
mahogany, it possesses the very great advantage of E An opportunity is also open to chemists to quantities 
never being attacked by insect pests. It is also 7 determine which, of the many varieties, yields Large bunches of strawberries growing ona tree 
weather-proof. Shingles made of this wood are prac- j the most indigo. In India Jndigofera ting F would give an indication of what the litchi looks like 
tically indestructible. 3 toria is the species used, whereas in Venezuela The fresh fruit has a delicious acid flavor, and in the 
In cabinet work one variety of West Indian cedar 3 and other South American countries /ndigo far East is relished by Europeans as well as by the 
is far preferable to mahogany, inasmuch as the grain fera anil has the preference. Careful com natives, a fact that gives promise of securing a market 
is finer and the wood easier to work. Moth-proof parative scientific experiments to determine for the fruit in the United States when grown in the 
boxes made of this wood are in great demand wher- the relative value of these two and other West Indies. Dried, the litchi might be mistaken 
ever its virtues as an insect repellant are known. indigo-yielding shrubs have not yet been for raisins, both the appearance and taste being 
Although the wood is shunned by insects, it possesses q made, and that fact has recently been called 3 similar 
an extremely fragrant odor, a fact which further F to the attention of chemists by the United 7 A large specimen of the tree _ i — 
recommends its use for certain kinds of furniture and States Government. 3 fully grown in the greenhouses of the Department o 
fancy boxes. Its scientific name, Cedre/a odoraia, That Porto Rico may compete with India it Agriculture at Washington 
| was given to it because of this delicious fragrance. is necessary to introduce improved methods In dried form the fruit has already reached this 
| Formerly the tree was abundant in Porto Rico, but of manufacturing indigo. Herein, the Gov- country in small quantities and is sold at fifty cents 
i has been so recklessly harvested by the natives that it ernment points out,-is a golden opportunity the quart. 
| now has to be imported to that island from San for American inventive genius. Although ‘* The monkeys’ dinner-bell’’ is the name of a tree 
Domingo at a cost of one hundred and fifty dollars the process of extraction is quite simple, the in Porto Rico which gives promise of assuming an 
| the thousand feet. injurious effect upon the health of operatives important place in tropical agriculture. It derives its 
The tree is far less delicate than mahogany and will calls for machinery to supplant hand labor. name from the fact that when the fruit ripens it splits 
thrive in all kinds of tropical soil. The Government specialists are confident that F open with a very loud report 
An important industrial future is prophesied for the the opportunity presented to manufacturers The fruit is not edible, but an oil obt ‘ined from the 
emajagua, a shrub distributed throughout the warm will now stimulate them to provide machinery E seeds is far more effective than castor oil, and lacks 
i regions of both hemispheres. Long before the con- for stirring the tanks of fermenting indigo and the unpleasant feature of that remedy 14 
quistadores of Spain wiped out the civilization of the also for handling the finished product until it Though there are abundant opportunities in tropical 
Aztecs, the fibre of the emajagua was known, but is placed in sacks. agriculture for those who will aw ait the growth of 
i although the plant grows in wild profusion, there has There is a marked difference in price crops, there are chances for enterprising men to reap 
been until now no serious attempt to introduce it to between the various grades of indigo, the best , 3 a harvest without preparatory cultivation, in the 
modern civilized uses. selling for one dollar and twenty cents the production of guava jelly from bushes that grow in 
The bast of the emajagua produces a fibre stronger ; pound. The average yield is three hundred wild abundance in Porto Rico 
} than jute, flexible and possessing the very remarkable pounds to the acre. O. F. Cook and G. N. Collins, who w ere in charge 
quality of becoming stronger when submerged in The production of indigo of high quality of a recent Government scientific expedition to the 
water. The emajagua will respond readily to cultiva- on a small scale is not often achieved, but 4 West Indies, state that in some districts neglected land 
tion. In fact it now flourishes, even in the moist with large plantations in the tropical islands is covered for great distances with guava bushes. 
wastes common to many tropical coasts. of the United States, and especially in Porto E ‘There seems to be no reason,’’ they say, “‘ why the 
A series of experiments, conducted to show the rela- Rico, the Government believes that a very : manufacture of the justly celebrated guava jelly should 
tive strength of various fibres when macerated in profitable industry can be established in the 3 not be undertaken on a considerable scale.’’ Eco 
water, revealed the remarkable properties of emajagua. production of the best commercial grades. nomic study of the guava industry has led to the 
A single line of this fibre macerated in water for one There is a tree in the tropics known as conclusion that the demand for it has been limited 
hundred and sixteen days was able to sustain a weight the rain-tree. Natives have long claimed that only by the fancy prices at which it has always been 
of nearly seventy pounds. English hemp under its shade grass held. As the amount of available fruit is 
and Indian-grown hemp subjected to the will grow in wonderful found to be very large, and free to whoever 
same treatment were found to be rotten at abundance. will take the trouble to harvest it, the mar- 
the end of that period. Scientific study of the gin of profit for those who will lead the way 
The power of the fibre to increase in rain-tree reveals that the in the manufacture of this jelly on a large 
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CHAPTER XVIII —(Concluded) 

HE election to the mayoralty of 

the reputable old gentleman was 

for me a fortunate upcome; follow- 
ing that victory, my leadership could no more be 
shaken than may the full-grown oaks. Feeling 
now my strength, I made sundry machine changes 
of inner sort. I caused my executive leaders to 
be taken from the assembly districts rather than 
from the wards. There would be one from each; 
and since ¥here were a greater number of districts 
than wards, the executive array was thus increased. 
I smelled safety for myself in numbers, feeling, as 
Big Kennedy had advised, the more secure with 
twenty than with two. Also, the new situation 
gave the leaders less influence with the Aldermen 
when now the frontiers of the one no longer matched 
those of the other. I had aimed at this; for it was 
my quick effort on becoming Chief to take from 
others and collect within my own fingers every last 
thread of possible control. I wanted the voice of 
my leadership to be the voice of the storm. 

While busy with the organization, deepening and 
broadening the channels of my authority, I did not 
neglect conditions beyond the walls. I sent for the 
leaders of those two or three septs of democracy 
which professed themselves opposed to Tammany 
Hall. I pitched upon my men as lumber-folk in 
their log-driving pitch upon the keylogs ina “‘ jam.’’ 
I loosened them with office, or the promise of it, 
and at once they came riding down to me on the 
currents of self-interest and brought with them 
those over whom they held command. Within the 
twelvemonth Tammany was left no rival within 
the lines of the regular party; I had, either by 
purring or by purchase, brought about the last 
one’s disappearance. It wasa fair work for the 
machine, and I could feel the swelling confidence 
6f my followers uplifting me as the sea uplifts a ship. 

There was a thorn with that rose of leadership, nor did my 
hand escape its sting. The papers in their attacks upon me 
were as incessant as they were vindictive, as unsparing 
as they were unfair. With never a fact set down, by the 
word of these unmuzzled and uncaring imprints I stood forth 
as everything that was thievish, vile and swart. While I 
made my skin as thick against these shafts as I could, since 
I might neither avoid nor return them, they pierced me and 
kept me bleeding, and each new day saw ever a new wound 
to my sensibilities. It is a bad business—these storms of 
black abuse! You have but to fasten upon one the name of 
horse thief and, behold you! he will steal a horse. Moreover, 
those villifications of ink become arrows to glance aside and 
bury themselves in the breasts of ones innocent. 

Blossom was grown to bea grave stripling girl of fifteen. 
Anne now conceived that she should be taught in a school. 
She, herself, had carried Blossom to a considerable place in 
her books, but the finishing would be the better accomplished 
by teachers of a higher skill, and among children of 
Blossom’s age. With that on her thoughts, Anne completed 
arrangements with a private academy for girls, one of 
superior rank, and to this shop of learning, on a certain 
morning, she conveyed Blossom. Blossom was to be fitted 
with a fashionable education by those modistes of the intel- 
lectual, just as a dressmaker might measure her and baste 
her and stitch her into a frock. 

But sorrow, insult and acrid grief were lying there in 
ambush for Blossom — Blossom, then as ever, with her fear- 
haunted eves. She was home before night, tearful, hyster- 
ical—crying in Anne’s arms. There had been a cartoon 
in the papers. It showed me as a hairy, brutal ape, the 
city in the shape of a beautiful woman fainting in my arms, 
and a mighty rock labeled ‘‘ Tammany ”’ in one hand, ready 
to hurl at my pursuers. The whole was hideous; and when 
one of the girls of the school showed it to Blossom and 
taunted her with this portrait of her father, it was more than 
She fled before the outrage of it, and 
This ape- 
picture was the thing fearful and new to Blossom, for, tosave 
her, both Anne and I had been at care to have no papers in 
The harm was done, however; Blossom, there- 


heart might bear. 
would never hear the name of school again. 


the house. 
after, would shrink from all but Anne and me, and when she 
was eighteen, save for us, the priest, and an old serving- 
woman, she knew no one in the whole wide world. 

The reputable old gentleman made a most amazing mayor. 
He was puffed with a vanity that kissed the sky. Honest, 
and by nature grateful, he was still so twisted as to believe 
that to be a good mayor one must act in an inhuman way. 

“Public office is a public trust!’’ cried he, quoting some 
political abstractionist. 

The reputable old gentleman’s notion of discharging this 
trust was to refuse admittance to his friends while he sat in 
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“SIMPLY TURNED HIS BACK UPON ME IN MERITED CONTEMPT” 


confab with his enemies. To show that he was independent, 
he granted nothing to ones who had builded him; to prove 
himself magnanimous, he went truckling to former foes, 
preferring them into place. As for me, he declined every 
suggestion, refused every name, and while there came no 
open rupture between us I was quickly taught to stay away. 

““My luck with my father,’’ said Morton, when one day 
we were considering that lofty spirit of the reputable old 
gentleman, ‘‘is no more flattering than your own. He 
waves me away with a flourish. I reminded him that while 
he might forget me as one who with trowel and mortar aided 
to lay the walls of his career, he at least should remember 
that I was none the less his son. He retorted with the story 
of the Roman father who in his rdle of judge sentenced his 
son to death. Gad! he seemed to regret that no chance was 
offered him to equal though he might not surpass that noble 
example. Speaking seriously, when his term verges to its 
close, what will be your course? You know the old gentle- 
man purposes to succeed himself. And, doubtless, since such 
is mugwump thickness, he’! be renominated.’’ 

““Tammany,’’ said I, ‘‘ will fight him. We'll have a can- 
didate on a straight ticket of our own. His Honor, your 
father, will be beaten.”’ 

**On my soul! I hope so,’’ exclaimed Morton. ‘‘ Do you 
know, I look every day to find him doing something to 
Mulberry Traction—trying to invalidate its franchise, or in- 
dulging in some similar piece of humor. I shall breathe 
easier with my parent returned to private life.”’ 

‘* Never fear; I'll have the city in the hollow of my hand 
within the year,’’ said I, 

“*T will show you where to find a million or two in Wall 
Street if you do,’’ he returned. 

The downfall of the reputable old gentleman was already 
half accomplished. One by one I had cut the props from 
beneath him. While he would grant me no contracts, and 
yield me no offices for my people, he was quite willing to 
consider my advice on questions of plain political concern. 
Having advantage of this, I one day pointed out that it was 
un-American to permit certain Italian societies to march in 
celebration of their victories over the Pope long ago. Why 
should good Catholic Irish-Americans be insulted with such 
exhibitions! Those Italian festivals should be kept for Italy; 
they did not belong in America. The reputable old gentle- 
man, who was by instinct more than half a Know Nothing, 
gave warm assent to my doctrines, and the festive Italians 
did not celebrate. 

Next I argued that the reputable old gentleman should 
refuse his countenance to the Irish exercises on St. Patrick’s 
Day. The Irish were no better than the Italians. He could 
not make flesh of one and fish of the other. The reputable 
old gentleman bore testimony to the lucid beauty of my 
argument by rebuffing the Irish in a flame of words in which 
he doubted both their intelligence and their loyalty to the 
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land of their adoption. In another florid 

tirade he later sent the Orangemen to 

the political right-about. The one power- 

ful tribe he omitted to insult was the 
Germans, and that orly because they did not come 
within his reach: Had they done so, the reputable 
old gentleman would have heaped contumely upon 
them with all the pleasure in life. 

It is not needed that I set forth how, while guiding 
the reputable old gentleman to these deeds of 
daring, I kept myself in the background. No one 
knew me as the architect of those wondrous policies. 
The reputable old gentleman stood alone, and in 
the inane fullness of his vanity took a deal of 
delight in the uproar he created. There was an 
enemy of my own—he was one of those elegant 
personalities who, in the elevation of riches and a 
position to which they are born, find the name of 
Tammany a synonym for poison. That man hated 
me; and he hated the machine. But he loved the 
reputable old gentleman; and by his name and his 
money he might become of utmost avail to that 
publicist in any effort he put forth to have his 
mayorship again. 

One of the first offices of the city became vacant, 
that of chamberlain. I heard how the name of our 
eminent one would be presented for the place. 
That was my cue; I instantly asked that the 
eminent one be named for the vacant post. 

It was the earliest word which the reputable old 
gentleman had heard on the subject, for the friends 
of that eminent one as yet had not broached the 
business with him. When I urged the name of the 
eminent one, the reputable old gentleman pursed 
up his lips and frowned. He paused for so long a 
period that I began to fear lest he accept my 
suggestion. To cure that, I broke violently in on 
his cogitations with the commands of the machine. 

“Mark you,’’ I cried in the tones wherewith I was wont in 
former and despotic days to rule my Tin Whistles, ‘‘ mark 
you! there shall be no denial! I demand it in the name of 
Tammany Hall.’’ 

The sequel was what I sought; the reputable old gentle- 
man elevated his hot crest. We straightway quarreled and 
separated in dudgeon. When the select bevy who bore 
among them the name of that eminent one appeared upon the 
scene the reputable old gentleman metaphorically shut the 
door in their faces. They departed in a rage, and the fires 
of their indignation were communicated to that eminent one. 

As the result of these various sowings, a nodding harvest 
of enemies sprang up to hate and harass the reputable old 
gentleman. I could tell that he would be beaten—he, with 
the most formidable forces of politics against him solid toa 
man! To make assurance sure, however, I secretly called 
to me the Chief of Police. In a moment the quiet order was 
abroad to close the gambling resorts, enforce the excise laws 
against saloons, arrest every contractor violating the ordi- 
nances regulating building material in the streets, and 
generally, as well as specifically, to tighten up the town toa 
point that left folk gasping. 

No one can overrate the political effect of this last. New 
York has no home. It sits in restaurants and barrooms day 
and night. It is a city of narrow, noisome tenements, and 
flats so small that people file themselves away therein like 
papers ina pigeonhole. These are not homes: they grant no 
comfort; men do not seek them until driven by want of sleep. 
It is for these cramped reasons of flat and tenement that New 
York is abroad all night. The town lives in the streets; or 
rather in those houses of refreshment which, open night and 
day, have thrown away their keys. 

The harsh enforcement of the excise law, or as Old Mike 
put it, ‘‘ Gettin’ bechune th’ people an’ their beer,’’ roused 
a wasp’s nest of fifty thousand votes. The reputable old 
gentleman was to win the stinging benefit, since he as chief 
magistrate must stand the brunt as for an act of his adminis- 
tration. 

Altogether, politically speaking, my reputable old 
gentleman tossed and bubbled ina steaming kettle of fish 
when he was given his renomination. For my own side, I 
put up against him a noble nonentity with a historic name. 
He wasa mere jellyfish of principle—one whose boneless 
convictions couldn’t stand on their own legs. If the town 
had looked at my candidate it would have repudiated him 
with a howl. But I knew my public. New York votes with 
its back to the future. Its sole thought is to throw somebody 
out of office—in this instance the offensive reputable old 
gentleman—and this it will do with never a glance at that 
one who, by the effect of the eviction, is to be raised to the 
place. No, I had no apprehensions; I named my jellyfish, 
and with a straight machine-made ticket, mine from truck to 
keel, shoved boldly forth. This time I meant to own the town. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
HE reputable old gentleman was scandalized by what he 
called my defection. That I should put up a ticket 
against him struck him as grossest treason. 

‘* And why should I not?’ said I. ‘* You follow the flag of 
your interest; I but profit by your example.”’ 

“*Sir!’’ cried the reputable old gentleman haughtily, ‘I 
have no interest save the interest of the public.’’ 

‘*So you say,’’ I retorted, ‘‘ and doubtless so you think.’’ 
I had a desire to quarrel finally and for all time with the 
reputable old gentleman, whose name I no longer needed 
and whose fame as an excise purist would now be getting 
in my way. ‘‘ You deceive yourself,’’ I went on. ‘‘ Your 
prime motive is to tickle your own vanity with a pretense of 
elevation. From the pedestal of your millions and the safe 
shelter of a clean white shirt you patronize mankind and 
play the prig. That is what men say of you. As to what 
obligation in your favor rests personally upon myself, to be 
informed, I have only to recail your treatment of my candi- 
date for the place of chamberlain.”’ 

‘“Do you say men call me a prig?’’ demanded the 
reputable old gentleman with an ‘indignant snort. He 
ignored his refusal of that eminent one as chamberlain. 
‘Sir, I deny the term ‘ prig.’ If such were my reputation I 
should not have waited to hear of it from you.’’ 

‘* What should you hear?’’saidI. ‘‘ The man looking from 
his window does not see his own house. He who marches 
with it never sees the regiment of which he isa unit. No 
more can you, as mayor, see yourself or estimate the common 
view concerning you. It is your vanity to seem independ- 
ent and above control, and you have fed that vanity at the 
expense of your friends. I’ve stood by while others went 
that road, and politically, at least, it has ever led down 
hill. You will discover the truth of this, since you are as 
surely beaten as we stand in talk together.’’ 

That was my last conference with the reputable old gentle- 
man. I went back to Fourteenth Street, and called on my 
people of Tammany to do their utmost. Nor should I com- 
plain of their response, for they went behind their batteries 
with the cool valor of buccaneers. 

There was but one question which gave me doubt, and that 
was the question of the Australian ballot, then a novelty in 
our midst. Theretofore, a henchman of the machine went 
with your freeman to the ballot-box and saw to it that he put 
no cheat upon his purchasers. Now our emissaries could 
approach a polls no nearer than two hundred feet; your free- 
man went in alone, took his folded ticket from the judges, 
and then retired to privacy and a pencil, and marked his 
ballot where none might behold his work. Who could know 
that your mercenary, when thus removed from beneath one’s 
eye and hand, would fight for one’s side? I may tell you 
the situation was putting a pucker in my brows when Morton 
came lounging in. 

“You know I’ve nothing to do with the old gentleman’s 
campaign,’’ said he, following a mouthful or two of common- 
place, and puffing the while his usual cigarette. ‘‘ Gad! I 
told him that I had withdrawn from politics. I said it 
was robbing me of all fineness, and that I must defend my 
native purity of sensibility and preserve it from such sordid 
contact. 

‘** Father,’ said I, ‘ you surely would not, for the small, 
cheap glory of a second term, compel me into experiences 
that must leave me case-hardened in all that is spiritual?’ 
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“No, he made no reply; simply turned his back 
upon me in merited contempt. Really, I think he 
was aware of me for a hypocrite. It was beastly 
hard to go back on the old boy, don’t y’ know! But, 
for what I have in mind, it was the thing to do.”’ 

Then I gave Morton my over the 
Australian law. The situation, generally speaking, 
showed good, I said; the more because there were 
three tickets in the field. Still, nothing was sure. 
We must work and omit no usual means of adding 
to our strength. 
way. 

“* Really, you’re quite right,’’ observed Morton, 
polishing his eyeglass meditatively. ‘‘ To be sure, 
those beasts of burden, the labor element, have 
politically gone to pieces since our last campaign 
But they are still wandering about by twos and 


troubles 


And the Australian law was in our 


threes, like so many lost sheep, and unless properly 
shepherded — and what a shepherd’s crook is money! 
—they may fall into the mouths of opposition 
wolves. What exasperating dullards these working 
people are! I know of but one greater fool than the 
working man and that is the fool he works for! And 
so you say this Australian law breeds uncertainty 
for our fortunes? ’’ 

“There is no way to tell how a man votes,’ I 
replied. 

Morton, behind that potent eyeglass, narrowed his 
gaze to the end of his nose and gave a full minute 
to thought. In the last of it, his eyes, released from 
contemplation of his nose began to brighten. I 
placed much reliance on the fertility of our exquisite, 
for all his trumpery affectations of lisps and effeminate man- 
nerisms, and I waited with impatience for him to speak. 

“How many would handle your money about a polling 
place?’’ he asked. 

“* About four,’’ I replied. ‘‘ Then there would be a dozen 
pullers-in to bring up the voters, and afterward go with 
them to see that they put in the right ballots. This last, 
you will notice, is, by the Australian law, made impossible.’’ 

“It is the duty of the artillery people,’’ drawled Morton, 
““whenever the armor people invent a plate that cannot be 
perforated by guns in being, to invent at once a gun that 
shall pierce it. The same holds good in politics. We must 
invent a gun that shall knock a hole through this Australian 
armor.’’ Morton’s ineffabilities were now laid aside as was 
ever the case with him when stirred to earnestness. ‘‘ This 
is what I suggest: You must get into your hands, we’ll put 
it, five thousand of the printed ballots in advance of election 
day. This may be secretly done by paying the printers 
where the tickets are being struck off. These tickets should 
be equally distributed among those men with the money 
whom you send about the polling places. A ballot in each 
instance must be marked with the cross for Tammany Hall 
and given to the recruit, who will then carry it into the 
booth in his pocket. Having received the regular ticket 
from the hands of the judges, he can go through the form of 
retiring, to reappear and give inthe ticket which was marked 
by your man of the machine.”’ 

** And yet,’”’ said I, breaking in, ‘‘ I do not see how you’ve 
helped the situation. The recruit might still vote the ticket 
handed him by the judges for all our wisdom. 
instead of 


Moreover, 
five thousand, one would need fifty thousand 
tickets. It would be no easy 
matter to get hold of fifty thou- 
sand tickets, all of which we 
should require to make sure. 
Five thousand we might man- 
age, but that 
enough.’’ 

**' You should let me finish,’’ 
returned Morton. ‘‘ One would 
not pay the recruit until he 
returned to that gentleman of 
finance with whom he was deal- 
ing and put into his hands the 
unmarked ballot with which 
the judges had endowed him. 
That would prove his integrity ; 
and it would also equip your 
agent with a new fresh ticket 
against the next recruit. Thus 
you would never run out of 
tickets. Really, I flatter 
myself that I’ve hit upon an 
excellent idea, don’t y’ know!’’ 
and with that Morton began 
delicately combing his mus- 
tache, and again took on his 
masquerade of the exquisitely 
inane. 

Morton’s plan was good; I 
saw its merits ina flash. He 
had proposed a sure system by 
which the machine might 
operate in the teeth of that 
antipodean law. We used it, 
too, and it was half the reason 


would not be 





wh SY WF, GLACKENS 


HE LAID DOWN A CHECK FOR AN EVEN MILLION OF DOLLARS 


of our victory. 
ments to Morton. 
‘** Really, it’s nothing,’’ said he, as though the business 
bored him. ‘‘ Took the hint from football. It is a rule of 
that murderous amusement, when you can’t buck the centre 
But I must have a ride in the park 
I seldom permit myself to think— it's beastly 
bad form to think, and I avoid it—and, therefore, when I 
do give my intelligence a canter, it fatigues me beyond ex- 
Well, shall see you when I’m 
recuperated. Meanwhile, you must not let that awful parent 


, 


Upon its proposal I extended my compli- 


to go around the ends. 
to rest me. 


pression. good-by! I 


' 


of mine succeed; it would be our ruin, don’t y’ know! 
And Morton glared idiotically behind the eyeglass at the 
thought of the reputable old gentleman flourishing through- 
out a second term. ‘* Yes, indeed,’’ he concluded, “ the old 
boy would become a perfect juggernaut!”’ 

Morton’s plan worked to admiration 
given a ballot ready marked, and later he returned with the 
one which the judges gave him, took his fee and went his 
way. ballot furnished by the 


judges is stamped on the back, each with its separate number 


The mercenary was 


In these days, when the 
in red ink, which number is set opposite a voter’s name when 
he receives the ballot, and all to be verified when he brings 
it again to the judges for deposit in the box, the scheme 
would be valueless. There lies now no open chance for the 
substitution of a ready-made ballot because of the deterrent 
number in red ink. But under these changed conditions, as 
Morton declared they must, the gunners of party have in- 
vented both the projectile and the rifle to pierce the new and 
stronger plate. The party emblems, the Eagle, the Star, the 
Ship and other tokens of partisanship, are printed across the 
head of the ticket in black accommodating ink. The recruit 
now makes his cross with a pencil as soft as fresh paint. Then 
he spreads over the head of the ticket, as he might a piece of 
blotting paper, a tissue sheet peculiarly prepared. 
rub of the fingers across the tissue stains it plainly with the 
Eagle, the Star, the Ship and the entire procession of totems; 


A gentle 


also, it takes with the rest an impression of that penciled cross 
This tissue our recruit brings to that particular paymaster 
of the forces with whom he is in barter, and a glance answers 
the query was the vote made right or wrong. If “‘ right,’’ 
the recruit has his reward; if ‘‘ wrong,’’ he is spurned from 
the presence as one too densely ignorant to be of use. 

The reputable old gentleman, when the vote occurred, was 
overpowered; he retired to private life, inveighing against 
republics for that they were ungrateful. My jellyfish of 
purple blood took his place as mayor, and Tammany domi- 
nated every corner of the town. 

When the town in its threads was thus wholly in my 
hands, with every office, great or small, held by a man of the 
machine, Morton came to call upon me. 

‘*Do you recall,’’ he began, ‘‘ how on the edge of the 
campaign I said that if you would but win the town I'd lead 
you into Wall Street millions? ’’ 

**Yes,’’ said I, *‘ you said something of the sort.’’ 

“You must trust me in this: I understand the stock 
market better than you do. Perhaps you have noticed that 
Blackberry Traction is very low —down to ninety, I think?”’ 

‘*No,’’ I replied, ‘‘the thing is news to me. I know 
nothing of stocks.’’ 

‘It’s as well. This, then, is my road to wealth for both 
of us. As a first move, and as rapidly as I can without 
sending it up, I shall load myself for our joint account with, 
we'll say—since I’m sure I can get that much—forty 
thousand shares of Blackberry. It will take me ten days to 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


@We never fully appreciate the train that doesn’t get 
off the track. 


No man wants to travel a hundred miles an hour 
whep he is going to explain. 


@Sometimes the poet is right and friendship is but a 


name —at the bottom of a note. 





C Optimism is the state of mind which believes matri- 
mony will be cheaper than the engagement. 


CPresident Roosevelt is suffering the pangs and 
penalties of an approaching campaign. Everything he does 
will be twisted, but he seems to have the manly habit of 
keeping straight. 

ww 


To Marry or Not to Marry 


MONG the incoming multitudes which have been crowding 
the city stations for the last few weeks the most familiar 
figure is the trig, wide-awake young fellow just back from his 
summer outing. He is a salesman, doctor, reporter, broker 
—what not, hurrying back to take up his work again as 
before. 

Not just as before. Something is lacking in his hall- 
bedroom, or snug apartment, and in his life there which he 
never missed till now. 

She 

The man will go about now for months silent and glum, 
working out the old problem: How can the salary which 
now barely keeps one person in decency be made to keep 
On one side, being 
alone, he sees a reasonable chance of steadily increasing suc- 
cess and comfort—perhaps after many years, luxury. On 
the other, married, a fierce scramble to keep wife and children 
What shall he do? Has 
he the right to condemn the woman he loves to play always a 
mean part in the world? On the other hand, is he, for the 
lack of mere money, to give up a man’s heritage in life? To 
turn away forever from love and a home and fatherhood? 

There are literally hosts of men—earnest, honorable young 
fellows — in the country who are debating this question to-day. 
It is of more importance to them than any problem of politics 
or government. 

The answer which they will give to it depends a good deal 
on the part of the United States in which they happen to live. 

In the North the average age at which marriage is con- 
tracted is far in advance of that in the South, and the per- 
centage of single men and women is much larger. 

Two lovers in Vermont or New York, educated and well 
bred, with a relish for decent clothes, newspapers and good 
coffee, would hesitate long before they married on an income 
of a thousand a year. But if they lived in Alabama or the 
Carolinas they would not wait a day. 





two, or some day it may be half a dozen? 


out of vulgar poverty and squalor. 
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Not because love in the South is stronger or truer, or a whit 
more courageous than above Mason and Dixon’s line; but 
because in the North the luxuries of life gradually, of late 
years, have become its necessities and weigh heavily against 
all feeling or sentiment. Art, music, travel and a decorated 
home are solid goods in life which the Northern girl has or 
can earn for herself. Shall she give them up for such an 
unknown quantity as a lover? 

But since her birth the Carolinian girl has held a lover as 
her rightful property. ‘* Things’’ weigh little on her scales: 
money is not her gaugeof rank. Poverty does not seem vul- 
gartoher. She has faced it too long. 

If marriage in one region and the lack of it in another 
depend upon a difference in the scale of values, isn’t it time 
that we set right this scale of values? 

oe) 
The President's Blue Pencil 

RECENT incident served to bring to public notice the face 
that it is becoming to some degree a custom for the 
President of the United States to exercise supervision over 
the lists of fellow-guests whom he is to meet, when he accepts 
an invitation to dinner. The incident which called this ques- 
tion up was unfortunate, because, through a_ blunder, the 
President was put in the position of snubbing a man whom he, 
and all Americans, delight to honor; but it served to arouse 
a discussion of the abstract right to assume supervisory power, 

and there has been considerable criticism of it. 

The criticism, however, is based upon the mistaken argu- 
ment that the President is only a citizen among citizens, and 
that he ought not to assume a greater right than any other 
citizen may assume. 

This overlooks altogether the fact that wherever the 
President of the United States goes he is vastly more than an 
ordinary citizen. Be he Mr. Washington, or Mr. Jefferson, or 
Mr. Lincoln, or Mr. Cleveland, or Mr. Roosevelt, the President 
cannot put the dignity and importance of his position away. 

It is simply impossible for the President to go anywhere as 
an ordinary citizen. No one looks upon him as a mere citi- 
zen. Heisnota merecitizen. He is the head of the nation; 
and is so regarded. The fact that he is President is never for 
an instant absent from the minds of those about him. His 
every act is watched. His every word is noted. ‘‘ The 
President does this.’’ ‘‘ The President says that.’’ Eighty 
millions of people want to know precisely what he says and 
does, and his influence—the influence of his august position 
—is a matter of immense moment. 

With Who are his 
friends and companions? Does he stand for respectability 
and honesty? Such are questions to which every American 
wishes an answer. 

If the President —speaking, of course, of any President — 
should find that a notorious leader of the worst element in 
politics is to be a guest with himself; if he should find 
that he is expected to meet a Governor or Congressman 
who is known to be a dishonest man, it is his duty as well 
as his privilege to make it plain that he cannot give the 
weight of his companionship toward the justification of such 
an individual. 

Immense evil would be done by the recognition, by the 
President of the United States, of dishonesty and fraud. 
No President could say: 
citizen.’’ 
man at the forefront of the nation, the one who represents it 
to the world. 

There are frequent occasions when the President should 
dine elsewhere than at the White House, and he should have 
reasonable control over the list of guests. It is not sufficient 
to say that he may himself stay away if he finds that some one 
of whom he does not approve is to be present. There may be 
many reasons why he should not absent himself. 

A fine feature of our national life and institutions is that 
when the term of a President is ended he becomes once more 
a citizen among citizens. But while he is President he has 
responsibilities greater than those of any other man. He 
stands for the entire people; he should have full power to 
stand unequivocally for dignity, for decency, for honesty. 


eo 
The British Children Abroad 


N THE extraordinary political situation in England, caused 

by the resignation of Joseph Chamberlain, we are sure to 

have the greatest and most interesting discussion of economics 
that the world has ever known. 

In one of his earlier speeches Mr. Chamberlain stated that 
the suggestion upon which he was working ‘‘ comes to us from 
our children abroad.’’ 

We may understand this better by a letter which was 
recently found in the papers of Cecil Rhodes, written more 
than twelve years ago—the eighth of May, 1891 —to Sir John 
Macdonald, the Prime Minister of Canada. It was a message 
of congratulation, but in it were these remarkable and far- 
seeing observations: ‘‘ The whole thing lies in the question, 
Can we invent some tie with our mother country that will 
prevent separation? It must be a practical one, for future 
generations will not be born in England. The curse is that 


” 


whom does the President associate? 


“Tam doing this merely as a 
It would have all the effect of being done by the 


October 24, 1QO3 


English politicians cannot see the future. They think they 
will always be the manufacturing mart of the world, but do 
not understand what protection coupled with reciprocal rela- 
tions means.’’ 

That in a nutshell is the realization of England to-day as 
interpreted by Joseph Chamberlain— protection coupled with 
reciprocal relations. As weread the English newspapers and 
reviews we realize that all through the tight little island there 
is a wonderful awakening. The children abroad are getting 
to be larger, wider-minded and more liberty-loving than the 
parents. They are talking of independence, and they are 
looking to the future which was not seen in the London fog 
as clearly as Cecil Rhodes saw it under the sunny skies of 
South Africa. 

It is not believed, of course, that the British Empire will 
be broken up or that there will be, in our generation at least, 
any vital weakening of the relations that knit the great nation 
and its colonies together. The very fact that the English 
statesmen are facing the situation holds more hope for British 
nationality than the blind harmony of a satisfied cabinet. 
Incidentally it brings Joseph Chamberlain more to the front 
of the stage than ever, a position which he invites. But the 
question is already much broader than one man and more 
important than mere political ambition. 

And after all, the figure that looms up most is Cecil 
Rhodes. His plans were called visions, his ideas were 
thought to be dreams. But now it seems that he was the 
suresighted one when he said: ‘‘ The curse is that English 
politicians cannot see the future.’’ 

Verily, the children abroad are teaching lessons. 


ay 


Children of the Hot-House 


‘ 


HE craze for the ‘‘ scientific '’ feeding of young children is 
taking the usual course of all crazes. But its present 
acute stage threatens to last longer than does the acute stage 
of most crazes, because, though usually the devotee of a 
craze has to practice it upon himself or herself, here the 
victim is another person, one absolutely helpless. 

Nothing could well be worse for a child that has to live in 
the world than to bring it up in a hot-house. And most of 
this scientific feeding is simply the building up of a physical 
organization that is healthy and vigorous and superb in hot- 
house conditions, but as incapable for world conditions as isa 
canary bird when unable to find its way back to its cage and 
so thrown upon its own resources or lack of them. 

Somewhere between letting a child eat whatever it pleases 
and letting it eat only prepared foods served at precisely the 
same moment each day, there is a mean which will produce 
children not quite so wonderful as the “‘ scientific’? children 
but also not quite so fragile. 

And this applies to other than physical training and 
physical conditions. 

ew 


House-Cleaning Day 


HE human tide has been setting back to town. Be he 
President or Governor, hotel waiter or sneak thief, the 
city-bred American to-day has packed his gripsack and has 
hied from ocean beach or cool woods to air thick with asphalt- 
dust and bituminous soot, and seasoned by germs of smallpox 
and diphtheria. 

In fact the housekeeper stands between him and death. It 
is her hour of triumph. She attacks his home, his unsweet 
home, she opens up every hiding place of dust, miasma and 
roaches, she flushes every poisoned cranny with water and 
disinfectants; disease germs flee before her scrubbing-brush 
and broom. 

It isa homely but significant fact that we all instinctively try 
to bring to our town homes on our return to them something of 
the wholesome strength and life of the woods and sea. There 
is no sentiment in the thing. It is the day of the murderous 
germ and death-dealing microbe. We must ‘‘ clean house”’ 
if we would keep alive. 

Putting aside all religious or perfunctory views of a man’s 
every-day life, would not a yearly ‘‘ cleaning up”’ of it stand 
him in good stead? It may not, perhaps, be in very bad con- 
dition. Not many of the men whom we nod to every day are 
murderers or thieves; they are not rotten at soul. The major- 
ity of us mean to doright. We may grow weak when we 
smell liquor or touch a card, or we may lie a little now and 
then, or even cheat a customer on occasion; but we want to 
do right in the main; we have our solid good qualities which 
God and somebody else — usually a woman— know. 

But these poisonous fungus growths in us flourish in the 
dark. Why not let in the light on them now and then? 

It is not always going to church that will do this. But let 
any man, with hard common-sense and keen insight, tear out 
his own inner self as his wife is now tearing out his house and 
the result will be more happy than that of many sermons. 
What are those unclean fancies cowering out of sight like 
poisonous gases? Bring them into the daylight. 

Spare no unclean thought, no rank fancy. Throw them 
out. Make room for clean, strong affections, for hearty fun 
and honest purposes. The wisest man may take a hint from 
the poor house-mother and set about cleaning the impure 
dwelling where his soul now sits ill at ease. 
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ORAWN BY EMLEN MC CONNELL 


NEW atmosphere makes a new 
man. Out of the old inductive 
systems of commerce may arise 
a new deduction of trade. Out of a 
great hurry and an apparently impotent 
rush there may come a new force, and 
a sort of physical confusion may prove 
the mother of scientific enterprise. 
Adventure discovers, restlessness peo- 
ples and industry develops a 
community. But every community has 
a distinctive soul and this seems to be of chance creation. 
The Western mining camp, born in a night at the close of a 
long and thirsty journey, was a place of eagerness and of 
thirst for strong waters. Its builders brought along with 
them the nomadic soul of the wilds, and thus in atmosphere 
one mining town was much like another. Fancifu! pens 
presented it to romance and to a poetry that snapped with 
audacity; the dramatist exaggerated exaggeration and put it 
upon the stage, and thus, without the trouble of taking a trip 
from home, the East became intimately acquainted with the 
far West. But many miles farther toward the sunset there 
is a domain which the Easterner has not had the opportunity 
to become familiar with in two hours’ time. He could do 
it if the opportunity were offered; he could carry home with 
him a grease-painted typification of a thing that never existed 
and feel, not indeed that he had been rewarded for his time, 
but that upon his mind had been foisted a new human being. 
This typification gives him the chance afterward, upon visit- 
ing the country in question, to cry his astonishment at 
beholding a marble temple dedicated to dramatic art. If too 
reserved to be surprised at this, ne has been wont to hold back 
his exclamation as a startled tribute to a man in a dress suit. 
In mind I hold the picture of one of the most charming terri- 
tories of the Western World—the Puget Sound country. 
About the new community, regardless of its beauties, there is 
a sort of rawness. The air may be soft and the sky a scene 
shifted from Italy, but the lack of tradition and of history, 
the fact that the blood of knighted men has not consecrated 
the rocks, all combine to deny a soul-inspiring mellowness. 
The guide may tell you that on yonder knoll the great 
Chief Panther Paw bit off the head of a live rattlesnake to 
prove his love for a coppery maiden arrayed in the hide of a 
wildcat, but this does not suffice. We want Scott instead of 
Cooper. The flint arrow-head may be a thousand years 
older, but we demand the steel lance. In the Puget Sound 
country, however, there is no rawness. The air is so soft, 
so dreamy; away off yonder behind the purple fog there is 
such mystery that the imagination feeds upon delicious 
sweets. Here is a forest that would make the ancient Black 
Forest look white. Here is a long, caped and coved ocean 
lake which travelers declare makes all other lakes look rude. 
From a dream you are almost awakened by a soft and 
gentle rain, but you are told not to be alarmed, that it will 
not wet you. Inthe air there is wine and the rain is extra 
dry. If in the street of some new village you complain of 
the mud a man may say to you: *‘ Maybe you haven’t ex- 
amined this mud. Why, a shovelful of it will raise more 
stuff than a whole county on the Atlantic Coast.’’ 
Into this country the land-boomer came, and, standing on 
a stump, auctioned off the world. There was no gold, no 
silver, and the timber was so enormous and so thick upon the 
ground that to clear an acre cost two hundred dollars, but the 
newcomer, with no idea as to how he was going to make a 
living, proceeded to buy land. ‘‘ What are you going to do 
with it?’’ ‘“‘Sell it.’’ ‘Then what?” ‘‘Buy it back 
again.’’? They didn’t lay out towns, but cities. Some Jim 
Hill of a man, meeting an acquaintance, would say: ‘‘ Wish 
you would build me a city.”’ , 
‘** How big?”’ 
‘“ Well, about fifty thousand inhabitants.’’ 











We is the New American Who Has Not 





Of course this does not nor can it ever last. For every 
town there must be a why. It is easier to maintain a flower 
garden through the blasts of winter than to keep up a city 
that has no cause for being there. Behind the town hall 
there must be the farm, the mine and the logging camp. 
Here was only the logging camp. ‘‘ Don’t worry,’’ cried the 
auctioneer, standing on the stump. ‘‘ The Orient belongs to 
us. Let us build ships.’’ And they did. It seemed that all 
of the old laws were about to be overturned. ‘‘ Build the 
towns and the country will take care of itself,’’ was a sort of 
motto. But one day, while they were carrying forward this 
new colonization theory, there came a frightful something 
galloping across the continent. It was the panic of ninety- 
three. In its snort was the blasting of hope and in its red eye 
was commercial death. Valuesshriveled. Banks crumbled. 
And then toward the East whence had come that frightful 
monster, rip-snorting death, there scrambled, breathless and 
with lolling tongue, a wolf. It was capital. And so, upon 
the boom there grew a poetic moss, as soft as the velvet on 
the horns of a young deer; gentle rain fell where blossomed 
a flower, the maiden heart, and in the breeze it beat beneath 
the purple mist. 

Men of action ran away. The dreamer remained. But 
the world’s mighty muscle is but a force set in motion by a 
dream, and the philosophy that gives moral life to teeming 
nations arose out of a vision. In the theory of a Taine this 
boom and this calamity were but natural conditions incident 
to the development of a new man. In the mind of that 
mysterious Cause which produces so plain an effect this may 
not have been a crystallized contemplation, but it is true that 
to the commercial world a new character was given—the 
business man of Seattle. In the Middle West all material 
progress seemed to have been inductive, built upon swift 
experience. Thought was incident to action. Technical 
training was for those who wished to luxuriate rather than to 
achieve. The university was a hot-house of thought. But 
with the Seattle man it was somewhat different. Largely 
was he an athlete from the universities of the East and of the 
South. What others had learned by statistics and com- 
parison he seemed to know by the instincts of deduction. 
Upon many a philosophy the electric light of to-day casts a 
dark shadow, and it was a noon-time glare that kept him 
from being a poet. Near the end of a materialistic century 
he was forced to be practical. But his Plato had taught him 
to be self-contained and from his Yankee sire he had in- 





herited shrewdness. The man who knows a thousand theories 
and one fact is stronger than the man who knows simply the 
one fact. At the reunion of a fraternity he tipped his glass 
to a Greek letter and laid claim to Japan as a part of his 
natural territory. About him were men of shrewdness rather 
than of educated comprehension, sprinting hustlers and 
delving economists, but dominating as rightly directed 
learning must ever dominate, his was the true spirit and the 
atmosphere of the town. At the edge of one continent and 
looking across the sea toward another, he was expansive. 
To him there was nothing local. All of his surroundings 
served but to crown the apex of the world. And the world, 
looking toward a new discovery, saw him in a dazzling light, 
and the gold fields of Alaska became the playground of his 
speculative fancy. His shantytown, reduced to ashes, arose 











in riveted steel. At the time of the gold 
discovery the great ships that sailed 


° ° from the Sound belonged to another 
Found His Way Imto the Books city, but he chartered them, compelled 


them to outfit in his city, and said to the 
Associated Press, ‘‘Send your dis 
patches from here.’’ When miners 
returned with gold in buckskins he 
said, ‘‘ Stop and invest here.’’ 

In enterprise looking toward sub- 
stantial development the town is as bold 
as a Raleigh or a Drake. Not long ago the Government was 
to receive bids for the building of the battleship Nebraska. A 
Seattle shipbuilder went to Washington. Shortly afterward 
he telegraphed to the editor of a Seattle newspaper: ‘‘ Can 
get the contract but shall lose one hundred thousand 


dollars.’”’ The editor went out among the merchants. He 
talked to a man on the corner and at noon dropped into the 
University Club. And that afternoon he telegraphed to the 
‘Take the contract. We will make good the one 


hundred thousand.’’ 


contractor: 
The contract was taken and now they 
are building the ship. 

‘“‘This great enterprise is all very well,’’ said a visitor. 
“But how long do you think you can keep it up? Across 
the Cascades are the grain fields and your hops grow in the 
valleys, but what is your town based upon?’ 

**Do you see that forest, the densest in the world? Is 
there not gold in lumber ?”’ 

‘Yes, but the saw soon eats up a forest. What are you 
going to do when the trees are gone? Wait for more to 
grow?’’ 

‘* My dear sir, this country is so productive that we don’t 
have to wait for things to grow. When a tree falls some- 


thing else comes up. And when all of our resources shall 


have been exhausted we’ll thrive on enterprise.’’ 

But his resources are no more to become exhausted than 
the American continent is to become barren. He is an 
empire builder and could live even if shut off from the rest of 
the world. Unlike the farmer on the prairies of Iowa and 
Illinois, he does not revere the East. His is not a banish- 
ment but an emancipation. He has two measures of time, 
one dating from the panic and the other from the day when 
he shook off the manacles of an older and more constrained 
civilization. I recall an oldish man who once had served 
as mayor of the town. ‘‘ Every morning upon getting out of 
bed,’’ he remarked, ‘‘I thank God that I am no longer 
compelled to live in the East.’’ And he meant it. An 
Englishman in the consular service said: ‘‘ When my time 
is out I am not going back to England. They say that this 
atmosphere makes all men liars, and I don’t know who enjoys 
himself more thanaliar. The climate, the vines, the mutton 
—all English. It is unlike any other part of America. 
And it is going to produce a marvelous race of people. On 
the dry plains the women have complexions like sandpaper. 
But out here in this moist air, look at the face of every 
woman you meet: A rose in bloom.’’ 

The Seattle man is possessed of an ‘‘unself’’ egotism. His 
vanity lies not in himself but in his country, his climate and 
his soil. When he visits Chicago and talks about his enter- 
prise and the commercial victories of his city he is believed, 
but heads are shaken when he begins to talk about his 
country. Ask him for a plain statement of fact and he 
plunges into a panegyric. Inquire as to the thermometer 
and he sails aloft in a balloon of lyric exultation. In his 
town it is hard to pin him down to the acknowledgment of 
an unpleasant truth. ‘‘ But don’t you think it rains too 
much?’’ ‘‘ Our strawberries are as big as ateacup.’’ ‘‘Is 
it always this foggy?’’ ‘‘ Our roses are the finest in the 
world.’’ It reminds one of Macaulay’s arraignment of 
Charles I. ‘‘ He was accused of having violated his corona- 
tion oath, and they replied that he was true to his wife.’’ 
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“ Force-thoughts ” 


By SUNNY JIM 


HERE'S one thought that does 
me more good than all the others 
that ever came to me._ It is this: | 
there’s only one thing to be done at 


a time ! 

@ Nothing new about this, but think 
what it means when things pile up 
ahead and one begins to think there’s 
and 


more to do than can be done— 
begins to hurry, which is next to the 


worst thing in the world, and to 
worry, which zs the worst thing. 
@‘‘ One thing at a time”’ takes all 
the tangles out of a day’s work, all 


the perplexity out of a day’s thought, 
and puts into the day’s living that 
self-confidence that is worth every- 
thing else. 

@It properly begins when you get 
up in the morning and it keeps you 
from trying to of the 
day’s difficulties your 
cravat—which is a bad thing, for the 


solve seven 


while tying 
seven remain unsolved and the cravat 
all day the same kink in it 
that mars your temper. 

@ Begin with your breakfast — make 
ita ‘‘Force’’ breakfast and treat it 
with the respect due to the one thing 


carries 


you are doing at that time. 
@ The rest of the day you'll find 
easier to 

‘*Be Sunny !”’ 
@iIn the I think 


enjoy reading my new book. 


meantime you'd 
If you put your mind on the subject 

and tear off the coupon below NOW 

— you'll not forget about it. 

@ Enclose a 


2-cent stamp, please. 
Yours truly, 












this corner off 
and mail it with 
a two-cent stamp, 


SUNNY JIM 


of Using FORCE,” for which 
J enclose a two-cent stamp 








AEEPES Sreccccoceree seecsseescoeseeeeee 


| the panic.’’ 


| of Virginia, 


| to death? 


»-day, to 


BUFFALO, U.S. A. | 
Please send me a copy of | | 
your book, he Gentle Art 


THE SATURDAY 


‘* You have a beautiful body of water here.’’ 
‘“Yes; but you ought to have seen it before 
And that is one of the reasons 
why he does not revere the East—the panic. 
New York reached forth her delicate but 
merciless hand, turned his banks upside 
down, emptied out his money and scattered 
it along the curbstones of Wall Street. 
in a measure he.has forgiven the outrage. 
It was bad, but not so bad as if his climate 
had been assailed. 

And that climate is marvelous. It has 
compelled the Southerner to merge his tradi- 
tious into a boast for the State of Washington. 
“*T used to be from one of the best families 
’’ saida man, ‘‘ but I have recov- 
ered from all that sort of thing. I date my 


| real birth from the time I struck Puget Sound. 


Let me show you a house that would just suit 
you. You'd better buy in time, for it won’t 
be long before everybody’ll be coming out 
here.’’ ‘‘ Yes, a wonderful country and a 
great city, butsofar away, you know.’’ ‘‘ So 
far away from where? From the place where 
the Puritans landed and came nigh starving 
But it’s no farther from Plymouth 

Plymouth Rock is from Puget 
“But my people all live in the 
“Well, that’s their misfortune.’’ 


Rock than 
Sound.”’ 
East.’’ 


But | 





Once in a while a man encounters an argu- | 


ment that he cannot answer. 


But the business man of Seattle has not | 
that about him which in the suddenly rich of | 


the Middle West is so offensive to the East. 
If he likes to hear himself talk it is not of what 
he himself has done. It is of what his country 
is going to do, and we, the narrow-minded, 
stand ready to forgive a man whose bragging 
is broad enough to embrace a sort of patriot- 
ism. And above all, it is refreshing to meet 
a man whom new forces and new aspirations 
have created anew. Even the most polished 
imitator is tiresome. There is genius ina 
crude originality. The Puget Sound man is 
not an imitator and he is original without 
being crude. Nor does he wait for foreign 
approval in order that he may properly esti- 


mate the literary worth of home talent. 
“Have you read Brown’s poem?” ‘“‘Is it 
well spoken of by the critic?’’ ‘‘Oh, I 


don’t know anything about that. But it was 
written here on the Sound.’’ Boston is not 
soindependent. Hawthorne was beautiful in 
England before he became beautiful at home. 

And with all the rush and the loud ham- 
mering of this new town there isa restfulness, 
and moreover, contentment, rarely found in 
America. There is great energy, but the air 
is softened by a continuous breath blown from 
the Orient. Not all of the people are making 
money; some of them are poor indeed, but 
there isan ever-ready way to divert one from 
the telling ofa hard-luck story. Speak tohim 
of the country. ‘‘ I am out of work and broke 
and don’t know what I shall do,’’ said a man 
as he stood looking out over the Sound, ‘‘ but I 
ought to congratulate myself. I am here.’’ 
There is no way to dampen the enthusiasm 
of such men. Throw a wet blanket at them 
and it falls warm and comforting. 


RxD 





She Burning Glass 


By George Horton 


This is a burning glass, my son : 
It gathers up the sickly rays 
Of light and binds them into one 
That’s strong enough to make a blaze. 
You fix on some objective spot 
(In terms pedantic, locus), 
And there'll be smoke when you have got 
The focus. 


Now take your father’s sage advice 
(I fear ’tis all you'll ever get) — 
And [carn why plans of men and mice 
So often end in vain regret. 
Yes, why do we poor mortals weep, 
While waves of failure ? 
Alas! we fail to find and keep 
Our focus. 


Don’t spread your forces and your wit 
Like this pale sunshine that we sec, 
But weld them in a white-hot bit 
And bore a hole, though small it be. 
You may be weak in moral spine 
And oodles as a crocus, 
Still, you have light enough to shine — 
Just focus. 


This very train of thought explains 
Your father’s not too great success : 
My son, the men of brilliant brains 
Oft yield — to men of less, 
And bumptions dullards strut and crow, 
“* We're wise ’’ — all hocus pocus ! 
They know their gifts are few, and so, 
They focus. 
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Gibson Pyrography 
By contract with Li/e we have the exclusive right to reproduce Gibson designs for Pyrography. 
Charles Dana Gibson is the most famous living pen and ink artist, and his drawings are admirably adapted 


to Pyrographic reproduction. 
Outfit No. 95 $1.80 


A high-grade instrument, splendidly made, includes fine Platinum Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, 
Double Action Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces Stamped Practice Wood, and 
full instructions, all contained in neat Leatherette Box. For sale by your dealer, or sent by us C. O. D. for 
examination. Write for our big 64-page catalogue with colored inserts No. P 52 — FREE. 


Illustrates hundreds of Gibson and other artistic designs on wood, ready for burning, together 
Ts) Ca.| for T. & C. Pyrographic Goods. 


with all kinds of Pyrography outfits at lowest prices. 
| his trade-mark on everything we make. It means quality. 

THAYER & CHANDLER 162-164 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 

Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World. 


value $2.50 is tem- 
porarily offered for 
























ISMITH@MABLEY 


Seventh Avenue, Cor. 38th St., N. Y. 
Known by the Company They Keep. 
THE PANHARD, MORS and C.G.V. 


Automobiles 


For further information ask our competitors. Consult statistics of automobile importation 
into the United States, or write for our Second Book of Information and Automobile Laws 
of various States. Licensed Importers Under A. L. A. M. 










































Typewriter 


| DEARBORN JUNIOR vacate 


Guaranteed the most 
complete — Typewriter 

able Cabinet ever 
sold. Solid Golden Oak, 
42 inches long, 24 inches 
deep. Effective 
and invaluable 
note book 











Liveliest 







of Card holder free with 
each cabinet. We 
Games ship to responsible 





parties on approval 









ANIC is a e-off. for $12.00, freight 
A mimic W Pall Street prepaid East of 
Stock Exchange. Full Rocky Mts. What 





HW more can we offer? 


Write now for 


of delirious excitement—Flurries, Corners, Failures 
and Fortunes. Fun and Noise from start to finish. 










Panic is played with a deck of 65 handsome cards 
representing 8 different kinds of Wall Street stocks | tv artraed 
with 8 cards each and an extra card known as the Hosted vd 







“ Panic." Price 40 cents at your dealers or from us, 
postpaid. Sample card with instructions FREE 
Everyone likes Panic. As for it of your dealer 
today. Copyrighted 1903. 

PANIC CARD CO., Detroit, Mich., and Topeka, Kan. 





writer Cabinets 





| q 
Ask about the Dearb 


Typewriter ¢ hae, Dearborn Desk Company 
| 1926 First Av., Birmingham, Ala.: 216 Monroe 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.00 


Beautiful and attract- 
ive patterns, woven 
through and through, 
whichmeansbothsides 
alike. All colors, and 
more serviceable than 
more costly carpets. 


9 ft. by 6ft. 
15 ft. by 9ft. seal one stlke Rect : 


| Mountains 

















Seven Sizes 














Abositive Rete 
PRICKLY HEAT 


eo of CHAFING, and 
Vf SUNBURN, and all affictions 


| Your money back if you want it. Catalogue free for the asking. 
OrientalImporting Co.,687D Bourse Building, Philadelphia 
Saves money. Big profit 


printing for others. Large 
press for book, newspaper 


UTE mone 
Somct remnant 











Removes all odor ee cana m. My Own $18. a agen sent 

Delightful after Shaving. Sold every- Circulars for use. rite for — 

where, or mailed on receipt of 2c. Get Mennen’s (the original) Cards, &c. ree ong type, &c., 

Sample Free rhard Mennen Company, Newark, N. J. $5 PRESS jo co inn, — 
! ee . 
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Suits 
and 
Jackets 


in One Week. 





We Guarantee to Fit You. 


The prettiest garment is absolutely worthless unless 
it tits nicely. Ready-made garments are made up by 
the thousands for ready-made figures. They lack 
individuality and rarely have either style or fit. ‘Then 
age ain you are likely to find exact duplicates of them 
being worn by others. We keep no ready-made goods, 
but make every garment especially to order. 

You choose your style from our 


OUR METHOD. ' catalogue, illustrating 126 of the 


latest New York feskicce and your material from 
our stock of over 400 foreign and domestic fabrics, 
samples of which we will send FREE. You may 
select the jacket of one style, the.skirt of another 
and the sleeve of a third, if you prefer, and have the 
garment made acc ording to your own taste, thus giv- 
ing it an individuality of which ready-made garments 
are entirely devoid 


OUR SYSTEM, We cut and make our garments 

according to our own original 
system, which is used by no other concern. This is 
one of the secrets of our wonderful success in making 
perfect-fitting garments from measurements sent us 
by mail. Under our method we emphasize the good 
points of the figure and conceal the defects. If you 
fear we cannot fit you ask your best dressed friend 
—she is probably our customer 


OUR GUARANTEE. ¥ VE KNOW WE CAN 


FIT YOU, but if agarment w tet h we make for you is not 
absolutely satisfactory in every respect, send it back 
promptly and we will refund your money. Our prices 
are reasonable ; we can save you the storekeeper's 
profit of from $5 to $20 on every garment, as we sell 
you as cheaply as we will your local merchant. 


Our Catalogue Illustrates and Describes: 
Tailored Suits, $8 to $40 
Visiting Costumes, $12 to $35 
Handsome Skirts, $4 to $20 
Stylish Jackets, $8 to $35 
Travelling Suits, $8 to $35 

We Pay Express Charges to any part of the United States 


Write us fully; your letters will be answered by 
women of taste and experience in matters of dress, 
who will, if you desire, aid you in selecting styles 
and materials. When you send us an order, they 
will look after it while it is in the cutter’s and 
tailor’s hands, and will give it the same care and 
attention that it would have if it were made under 
your personal supervision by your own dressmaker 

Send to-day for our Winter Catalogue No. 51, and 
a large assortment of newest samples, sent FREE 
by return mail. State whether you wish samples for 
suits or cloaks, and about the colors you desire, and 
we will send a full assortment of just what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 Years. 


Y a take no risk in dealing 























Made to Order | 








| the House Committee. 
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A Speaking Example 


Me: M. E. INGAL LS, President of the 
“* Big Four ’’ Railway Company, and one 
of the prominent men of the West, tells the 
following amusing story in connection with 
his experiences as a school-teacher years ago 
in Zanesville, Ohio. 

““ It was then the custom, of a Friday after- 
noon, to have some man of quality address 
the pupils— such ‘talks’ from men of affairs 
being deemed of great importance to the chil- 


dren. Often the speaker sought to point a 
moral, as was the case in the instance I 
relate. 


“One afternoon the pupils were held for 
over an hour by the long, prosy talk of an 
eminent gentleman from Xenia. In_ the 
course of this gentleman’s remarks he drew 
an awful picture of a youth drifting to ruin. 
Said he: ‘I knew a boy once that disobeyed 
his parents; played truant from school, went 
fis‘'ing on Sundays, learned to smoke, to 
swear and’ (with a most impressive tone) ‘to 
play cards! Later, this vicious lad actually 
ran away from his comfortable home. 
Falling into the hands of most depraved com- 
panions, he went from worse to worse. And 
now, children,’ concluded the speaker, in a 
most sepulchral voice, ‘ Where do you suppose 
that boy is now?’ 

“Whereupon the children, who, I regret 
to say, had paid but scant attention to the 
great man’s remarks, shouted with one voice 
the usual answer in response to the question 
they heard every Friday afternoon: 

‘ He stands before us! 


Inviolate 


MONG the Thou Shalt Nots of a well- 
known club in New England there are 
two rules, one prohibiting gambling and 
another requesting the members not to fee the 
waiters. Some of the clubmen were in the 
habit of indulging in an occasional game of 
poker; but on this being discovered an end 
was put to the practice by special order of 
A prominent member 
of the club was interviewing the head waiter 
whose years of service in the club had made 
him an institution. 
“* So they’ ve been breaking the rule against 
poker- play ing! ’’ the gentleman observed. 
“Yes, sir,’’ respectfully assented the old 


| waiter. 


‘*T suppose most of the rules of the club 


| have been broken?’’ 





““ All but one, to my knowledge, sir, have 
been broken.’’ 


“* And what was that one?’’ 


“The rule against feeing the waiters 
never has been broken, sir.’’ 
Red 


Ghe RocKkaby-Boy 
By Frank L. Stanton 


He de sweetes’ li'l’ feller — 
Des lak honey in de comb — 
En he say he love his daddy — 
W’en his mammy ain’t at home! 
But no furder dan his arms reach 
Is she ever gwine ter roam 
Fom dat sweet li'l’ feller — Rockaby-Boy ! 


He des so wise en cunnin’, 
W’ca his mammy ain’t in call, 
Ter make up wid his daddy— 
Say he love him bes’ of all ! 
But, watch him, how he lissen 
Fer her footstep in de hall — 
Dat sweet li'l’ feller — Rockaby-Boy ! 


En not fer all de riches 
Dat de arms 0’ you could hol’ — 
Ef de bright stars by de million 
Would des shower down de gol’, 
Would she miss him fer a minute — 
Bless his sweetes’ li'l’ soul ! — 
Dat sweet li'l’ feller — Rockaby-Boy ! 








We invite attention to our notable showing of 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


The largest assortment ever offered in this country 








W. & J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY AND 19th ST. 
NEW YOR K 

















vose 


PIANOS 


Have been Established over 51 Years 


They are perfect examples of 
piano strength. The Con- 
struction of the Vose is the re- 
sult of fifty years of develop- 
ment and the application of 
the highest mechanical skill 
to the production of each 
separate part. 


By our easy payment plan, every family in mod 
erate circumstances can own a fine piano, We 

allow a liberal price for old instruments in ex 

change, and deliver the piano in your house free 
of expense. Youcan deal with us ata distant point 
the same as in Boston. Send jor our descriptive 
catalogue H, which gives full information, 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
161 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














VIRGINIA COUNTRY HOMES (ets, 
$10,000 to $300,000 


Descriptive 
Pamphlet Free 


| tion < pes 


COMFORT FOR A LIFETIME 
INSPIRATION FOR A YEAR 


CRAFTSMAN OFFERS 
















This writing cabinet, a piece 
of the ett ated Gustav 
Stickley Furniture, 16 x 16 
inches, in dark brown oak 
glass ink-well and divisions 
for stationery with adjust 
able fastenings to fit any 
easy chair 
having 
a flat 
arm 
Price 
$4.00. 
With One Year $ 

of 
THE CRAFTSMAN 


a monthly mag 
azine of the fine 
and genuine in 
home furnish 
ing and 
embellish 
ment 
Subscrip 





, 
gy 
or 


TOGETHER FOR $5. 00 


at and 
THE CRAFTSMAN, 
3 or Chair ($17.( 
MAN ($3.00) for $22.00 


any where 








$3.00. 


Also larg air ($17.00), dark brown 
ba ge n nOraftsman nr sie 00 with 
one ($3.00), both for 
a 00) and CR. 
ove Furniture sent, yd A, 
outes or Canada 
Write for sample copy of the Craftsmar 
Other CRAFTSMAN Offers (ILLUSTR ATI D 
oO 


N REQUEST 


Address THE CRAFTSMAN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Have You Any Spare Time? 


with profitable 
subscrip. 


in the United 


SENT 





We can provide any young man o 
employment. We want agents in 


tions for nae Saturday Evening Past 


oung woman 
very town to secure 





and 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


The pay is first-rate. Every bit « ode re “> — ae aid for 
are interested, send a line acktres osT’s Cir 


Bureau. The Curtis Publishing Semmens Philadelphia. 


If you 
dation 





0), Cabinet « 
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YOU MAY MAKE 


°16,000 a Year j 


THIS AGENT DID 
Read His Letter Below 


S THE largest real estate firm in the world we are about to undertake 

the most important step in our history, and one which may mean 

“’} the material prosperity of many people throughout the United States. 

We would therefore ask the careful attention of every man and woman 

who reads THE Saturpay Eveninc Post to see if this step does not 

“ contain an opportunity for you infinitely broader than any which is 
afforded in your own community. 





Leh Last year we sold more than $4,000,000 worth of New York City 
lots throughout the United States and the rest of the civilized world. tls emit ta 
We own and control more suburban Brooklyn real estate than any firm i iii i a 
e e NT _ xe ae : ; ‘o ay concern: 
or corporation in New York City, and we now propose to push our Bn to rg that aay —w ago T acc epted a pouten 
enterprises with the greatest energy everywhere. We propose to properties in connection with an active law practice. T did so only 
. after an investigation extending over six montlis, convincing myself 
make our name and our reputation a household word throughout the of the absolute responsibility of the firm and the remarkable char- 
e . e k. - acter of their properties. My commissions in the past year have 
country, and we desire a representative in every town and city in the amounted to $16,561, and this amount of money hits been made with- 
- 7 out in the least neglecting a general law practice and other institu- 
U nited States tional work with which | am connected. 
r ty While it is possible tha i sons who attemp' sell lots fe 
7 , ' Wood, p tet ‘a pit yoy oh Reva yy I ssiediano 
3 you are a man O Cc aracter anc energy, we ave a P an y wnicn conceive how any man who will thoroughly acquaint himself 
~ you can partake of our prosperity and receive the direct benefits of our can fal to-do handsomely for himself, nor ean see why there are 
) extensive advertising in building up a business weil as 1. By faith in Wood, Hasmen & Company and thelr proper: 


> ties may have been an important factor in my success, but it is cer- 


In Your Own Immediate Territory 


work for me. 


Yours very truly, Z. M. P. INGE. 


Another agent made $9,747; another, $8,649 in the last year 


: , ‘ M ing fr 3,000 to $5,000 annuall 
We desire only representative men. Men who are successful in the sachet 55%: - sada 


work they are now undertaking. Men who can give the best of refer- Y OU 
ences. We do not want failures. We believe the man who is a good a 
business man in a small community needs only the opportunity to make Y MAY DO AS WELL 
relatively greater success where his field is broader. Many of the best ws 

A successes of the great cities are those men who have made successes in 

iy the small towns, and we propose to bring the opportunity of the great city right to your own door. Last year three of our sales- 

















men averaged over $11,000 apiece by their own unaided efforts, and two of them while working in small cities. We have 
many salesmen making from $3,000 to $5,000 a year, and in nearly every instance they are men who are either conducting 
their own business in conjugction with our work or, because ours was so much more profitable and attractive, have given up 
their other occupations entirely. If you are energetic, if your reputation is clean, there is no reason, as Mr. Inge says, why 
you cannot do as well as he. In fact, our agents in the future can do far better than those in the past because they will receive 
the direct assistance of our extensive advertising in making the sales which are now made entirely through correspondence. 
We desire to select our general agents from those who manifest ability, and eventually to give exclusive territory to men who 
are competent to manage and develop it. 


The Opportunity is Practically Unlimited in its Possibilities 


New York is rapidly becoming the financial centre of the world, as well as the centre of the largest population. Her real estate constitutes the 
most conservative of investments, and is owned and being sought for over the wide world. When combined with life insurance and offered in the 
attractive form in which we place it before the public, our New York City house lots form an investment of most intense interest 
and attractiveness. We intend to give all who apply this year the opportunity of securing territory in which we will protect them 
and in which they can grow with us and share in the magnitude of our future business. We do not care to be bothered with 
triflers, but to those who are thoroughly in earnest we will give every assistance to establish themselves permanently and partake of 
the great future our business is destined to enjoy. For full particulars address 


i) 








Y Agency Department G-19 


Y WOOD, HARMON @ COMPANY 
257 Broadway, New York 


N. B.— Magnificent New York City Lots with all city improvements, on five-cent trolley fare, and 
surrounded by handsome homes, at $540 each, can be secured for $10 down and $6 a 
month. These lots are bound to increase in value. If you want to know all about { 
them, address ‘* Lot Department G-19’’ at above address. —_ SS. 
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That’s the right defini- 
tion for the owner of an 


OSTERMO 


Patent Elastic Felt | 


Mattress 


Mark 
SATISFACTION OF BODY 


Each OsSTERMOOR mattress is built—not stuffed 
Hand-laid sheets of snowy whiteness, each the full 
size, are carefully compressed into the tick. Softer 
than hair—never mats or packs as hair does—and 
never needs remaking. In all respects practically 
un-wear-out-able, retaining its shape and elasticity 
under all sorts of conditions and hard usage 

A hair-stuffed tick gets lumpy—has to be 
“made over’’ every three oc four years, at a greater 
expense each time 


SATISFACTION OF MIND 


The old-fashioned HAIR mattress has distasteful 
and dangerous possibilities. The hair is taken from 
the bodies of dead beasts. Vermin and germs have 
doubtless lodged in it, for it cannot be strictly puri- 
fied Such a mattress will absorb moisture, and 
needs frequent ‘‘making-over'’—which is a dirty job 

The OSTERMOOR is purity itself, germ free and 
vermin-proof. Cannot get lumpy; an occasional 
sun-bath is all it requires. The tick can be taken 
off and washed whenever soiled. 


Send for Our Handsome 
96-Page Book FREE 


whether you want a mattress or not — interesting 
information on comfort and the OSTERMOOR. There 
is no other mattress as good as the OSTERMOOR, 
and we want you to know why—we challenge com- 
parison. It illustrates the various uses to which the 
Patent Elastic Felt is put—Pillows, Window Seat 
Cushions, Boat Cushions, Church Cushions, etc. 


Sold on 30 Nights’ 
free trial—money 
3 feet wide, 30 Ibs. 4(), (0) | refunded if not all 
8 feet 6 inches wide, 44 7()| you even HOPED. 


Look out whether 
© test wide, 60 ts. 13.35 you doubt the dealer 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 00 or not; ask to see the 

45 Ibs. . name “OsTERMOOR” 

All 6 feet 3 inches long —it is sewn on the 
end. It isasafe thing 

ts too parte, St cent ext. | £9 2 ¢r~n mistakes 0 
Special sizes at special prices. will happen, you 


know. 
Ostermoor & Co., 101 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather 
aad Down Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


————____—_ 
2 feet ¢ inches wide, $3.35 
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Can be 
kept at their 


“fp 
Ze best only witha 


will keep any strop in soft, pliable 


condition, 15c., 
lealers Catalogue containing much 

valuable information for shavers sent 

Special Scissors Offer 

Send 25c. and the address of a man who 

shaves himself, and we will send you a pair 

of Torrey's Best 75c. Scissors—large, medium 

or small. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
J.R. TORREY & CO., P. 0. Box 35, 

Worcester, Mass. 


if not at 





“il Hl 
1 75c-» ‘| \ 
Torrey Swing 
$1.50, one 
il -Bage Dressing \ 
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WORKING FOR WIDE TIRES — They save 
the roads and horse-flesh and do the work 
of a steam roller. 


HE Bureau of Road Inquiry of the United 
States Government has been making a 
study of the width of tires prescribed by local 


| and national authorities in various parts of 


| the world. 


In France, every freighting and 
market cart, instead of injuring the highway, 
improves it. Many of the tires are ten inches | 
wide. In the four-wheeled vehicles in that | 
country the rear axle is fourten inches longer 
than the fore, and as a result the rear wheels | 
run in a line about an inch outside the level 
rolled by the front wheel. Aftera few loaded 
wagons have passed over a road the highway 
looks as if a steam roller had been at work. 
A national law in Germany prescribes that 
wagons heavily loaded must have tires not 
less than four inches wide. In Austria the 


| minimum for similar vehicles is six and one 


| half inches; 





in Switzerland, six inches. 

In a number of States in this country laws 
have been passed granting rebate of highway 
taxes to citizens who use on lumber wagons 
tires not less than three inches wide. On toll 
roads in Kentucky and several other States 
farmers hauling loads in wide-tired wagons 
are entitled to lower rates than those paid by 
the owners of narrow-tired vehicles, 

At an experiment station it was demon- 
strated that it requires forty per cent. more 
power to draw a load on a wagon with one 
and one-half inch tires than on one with a 
three-inch tire. With a Baldwin dynamom- 
eter careful tests were made with loaded 
wagons drawn over blue-grass sward. Ina 
wagon weighing 1000 pounds it was found 
that a load of 3248 pounds could be drawn 
on wide tires with the same force required to 
move 2060 pounds on narrowtires. Moreover, 
the wide tires did not injure the turf, while 
the narrow ones cut through it. In some 
parts of the country pioneers in the use of 
wide tires have had to stand a good deal of 
ridicule. The manifest benefit to roads, 
however, soon changes public sentiment. 
The president of a leading wagon manufac- 
turing company states that the demand for 
wide tires is increasing every year. Another 
company in the same line of business con- 
ducted a series of tests, using a Fairbanks 
dynamometer carefully calibrated, and was 
convinced that on very hard roads the pref- 
erence, so far as draft is concerned, is for 
narrow tires. In the effect upon the roads, 
however, wide tires have the advantage 

A Western community has enacted a regu- 
lation providing that any teamster who hauls 
a load heavier than a specified weight shall 
be fined. But as the authorities have no 
means of determining the weight of a load 
and are not empowered to compel the driver 
to get it weighed, the utility of the law is not 
apparent. In some districts fines as high as 
fifty doilars are imposed for violations of 
wide-tire ordinances. 

It has been suggested in some States to 
assess a very low tax on wagons with wide | 
tires and a high one on those with narrow 
wheels and thus gradually eliminate the un- 
desirable vehicles. 


ONE SOLUTION OF THE COAL QUES- 
TION —North Dakota claims to have one 
ready to hand. 





HE recent successful experiments in bri- 
quetting lignite may solve the fuel ques- 
tion. North Dakota claims to have a supply 
of this combustible so enormous that it will 
last for ten thousand years. This is, of 
course, guesswork, but there is apparently an 
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With the ordinary locomotives lignite pro- 
duces too many sparks, but this difficulty has 
been overcome since proper grates have been 
constructed for using it. Another objection 
to lignite has been that by reason of rapid 
consumption it required extra work in stoking 
and had a tendency to clog the flues. All 
this has been obviated by the briquetting 


process which has been in use for some time | 


in Germany. 
Though a process has recently been per- 





fected whereby it will not be necessary to 
introduce an _ outside substance as a 
“*binder,’’ the older ordinary form of bri- 


quetting is stillin general use. The lignite is 
reduced to a powder, mixed with some other 
combustible and then pressed into briquettes. 
Sometimes the combustible is straw, but in 
any event, because lignite is exceedingly 
damp and has a tendency to slake on ex- 
posure to the air and contains so much 
sulphur, it has been found desirable to mix it 
with some more slowly-burning substance 
and then press it by powerful machinery to 
expel the moisture and check the tendency to 
slake. This has been accomplished with such 
success that in the Northwest, at least, 
briquetted lignite will be acceptable for heat- 
ing and steaming. 

The system of mining lignite is novel and 


| possesses certain features in use in no other 


| is a species of ground spider. 


‘kind 
entered by means of a drift, after which the | 


of mines. Generally the mine is 
cuttings are shaped every forty feet into 
rooms which run at right angles to the en- 
trance. This makes the whole mine a series 
of galleries separated by walls which are in 
the end removed. Mining itself is carried on 
by means of electricity. A motor is con- 
nected with an endless chain bearing large 
sawlike teeth which continually press against 
the coal and in a short time cut blocks ten 
feet square. 
are filled with giant powder. When this 
powder is ignited by electricity it blows out 
the cubes already cut in lumps of from three 
to five tons weight. These are again broken 
up by the miners and either 
freight cars by carts attached to mules or 


Holes are then drilled which | 





carried to the | 


raised by an endless chain to bins, thence to | 


be dumped into railroad cars on the track 
beneath. 
With all these improvements this coal 


can be mined for about forty cents a ton; by 
the time it 
more. This lignite in its crude state has 
been largely used on the Western prairies for 
years. Experimenters in the 
process claim there is no doubt but that this 
coal in its finished state is likely in large 
part to take the place of the Eastern product. 


PAINTING ON COBWEBS —A Norwegian 
art little likely to be syndicated in this 
country. 


HROUGH the New York post-office, the 

other day, came a package of some size, 
which, on being opened by the customs 
officers in the presence of the person ad- 
dressed, was found to contain a picture set in 
a frame and painted on a spider’s web. It 
came from Norway, where, as was ascer- 
tained, this peculiar art of making pictures 
on cobwebs is understood by a few individ- 
uals who enjoy a monopoly of it. 
employed, which are of a remarkably dense 
weave, occur only in a few localities difficult 
of access, and the supply of them is very 
limited. 

Presumably the arachnid that spins them 
There are 
plenty of ground spiders in this country, of 
course, and on any dewy morning, early, 
one may observe their webs spread here and 
there like tiny blankets on the grass. These 
webs are of different construction from ordi- 
nary ‘‘ aerial’’ cobwebs, and densely woven, 
but one would not like to try to paint pic- 
tures on them. 

Spider silk is the finest and most beautiful 
in the world, 
been spun from it. There was a_ hand- 
kerchief made of it, a while ago, in the 
museum of the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, but it has disappeared. 
Unfortunately, the material cannot be ob- 
tained in large quantities, because spiders, 


and exquisite fabrics have | 


is briquetted it costs a little | 


briquetting | 


| 


The webs | 


| when kept together in numbers (as has been | 


found by trial) eat each other up. So, pretty 
soon, instead of a colony of spiders, there is 
only one large, fat arachnid left. 

The caterpillar of the Cecropia moth spins 
a silk of excellent quality, but it cannot be 
reeled. Of the silk of the Ailanthus moth the 
same thing may be said. An English scien- 
tist, recently, has been breeding Ailanthus 
moths, and trying to educate them to spin 


| reelable cocoons, but so far without success. 


In India the larve of several species of wild 
moths are utilized for silk-spinning. 
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Swiss Eider 
The lightest, softest, daintiest creation 
of the loom —one fourth the weight of 
eider-down and three fourths its warmth 
—is made only in Continental Comfort 
Garments. The perfection of these 
garments, made in sacques, robes and 
wrappers of Swiss Eider, Eider-down, 
and all comfort fabrics, is due to our 
advanced system of manufacture and 
artistic designing. ‘his gives the orig 
inality, exclusiveness and perfection of 
pattern, style, fit and finish, impossible 
to the ordinary methods of making, and 
is found in absolutely no other garments. 
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If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
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our Style Book on Negligee Wear. 
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PRESIDENTS 
THAT PUSH 


| Horace G. Burt 


| By Forrest Crissey 


ORACE G. BURT, President of the 
| H Union Pacific, has undoubtedly spent 
more millions in recent railway con- 
than any other Western railroad 
president. This fact alone makes President 
Burt a commanding figure among the men 
| who have wrought that transformation of the 
West which has lately been effected in course 
| of the greatest movement of railroad recon- 
| struction that the world has ever seen. But 
the personality of this ‘‘ construction presi- 
dent ’’ is sufficiently powerful to make his 
achievement appear the natural expression of 
his individuality. 

The oil of diplomacy was omitted in the 
compounding of President Burt’s character. 
In the words of an old railroad man, ‘‘ There 
isn’t enough molasses in the whole makeup 
of Horace G. Burt to draw a hungry fly.’’ He 
sometimes alienates by his straightforward 
bluntness those toward whom his intentions 
are in every way friendly. 

But this bluff man is as big-hearted as he 
is blunt and outspoken. He yields to gener- 
ous impulses with the same impetuosity that 
he speaks his mind to those with whom he 
differs. One night he chanced to see a bevy 
of happy young débutantes in a box on the 
opposite side of the theatre. Some of them 
were the daughters of friends, but most of 
them he knew but slightly. Crossing the 
auditorium, he entered the box and greeted 
its occupants cordially. Before leaving he 
said, “‘ I should like to take the young ladies 


| struction 





who are here on a trip wherever they would | 


best enjoy going. Now, where shall it be?’’ 
Of course the astonished débutantes left the 
choice of the place to President Burt and he 
selected Fort Riley. The visit was made on 
the occasion of the annual military manceu- 
vres, and probably no happier party ever 
occupied the private car of a railroad presi- 
dent than that composed of the dozen young 
débutantes of Omaha and their chaperons. 
But no member of the party found greater 


providing the outing and making every 
| arrangement for the comfort and pleasure of 
his young guests. Although himself not 
a master of finesse, his appreciation of this 
| quality was shown by the heartiness of 
| his enjoyment of a certain incident of the 


military manceuvres. When planning tie 
trip the young women, of course, thoroughly 
discussed the matter of clothes and it was 


decided that their best array of party gowns 
should be taken. But one shrewd young 
débutante quietly packed her riding-habit and 
said nothing to her associates regarding this 
detail of her preparation. At the Fort the 
young officers came forward with numerous 
invitations for horseback rides, but the shrewd 
young miss was the only one of the party who 
was able to accept. The riding-habit did far 
more effective social execution than all the 
party gowns of the company, and its owner 
was besieged with attentions. 
vres she rode alongside the commanding 
officer, while her companions were obliged to 
content themselves with seats in the reviewing 
stand. This piece of feminine cleverness is 
said greatly to have amused and delighted 
President Burt when it was related to him on 
the return of the party. 


A Believer in the Engineering Idea 


| ‘engineering idea’’ further into the oper- 
ating field than Mr. Burt. As the greater 


part of his railroad career up tothe time when 
he became president had been spent in the 
construction department, this tendency is not 
to be wondered at; the practice of filling 
operating positions by men educated as en- 
gineers is, however, not an uncommon phase 
of modern railroad administrative policy, 
and its results are held to be generally satis- 
factory. 


enjoyment in the trip than President Burt in | 


At the maneeu- | 


, | 
Perhaps no other president has pushed the 


Strong, unflinching personal loyalty is a | 


trump card inthe character of President Burt. 
He is as firm a ‘‘ stayer’’ in friendship as in 
enmity. It is said that when a youth, and 
fighting his way for a college course at Ann 
Arbor, he received encouragement and sub- 
stantial aid from a family friend—a man 
who, for his day and his community, was 





Editor's Note — This is the fourth of a series of 
character studies by Mr. Crissey. 
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regarded as wealthy. Although this friendly 
service was long ago repaid, so the story has 
it, the matter has always been considered as 
an ‘‘open account’’ by the President of the 
Union Pacific, and shortly after he came into 
his present position he sent for the son of his 
friend and gave him a place in the employ of 
the road. Just as rapidly as he could qualify 
for promotion the young man has been ad- 
vanced, and he now holds a very responsible 
position on the official staff. That he will go 
much higher is not doubted by those who 
know the personal characteristics of President 
Burt and the history of his attachment for the | 
father of his young protégé. But, as President 

Burt is astickler for solid merit, it may safely | 
be assumed that the son of his old friend has | 
‘‘ made good ”’ in actual results. 

As a railroad engineer and constructionist | 
Horace G. Burt is one of the most eminent 
figures in the contemporary railway world. | 
Here is the field of his genius and here he 
has made railroad history in dead earnest. 
The keen judgment of the new owners of the | 
Union Pacific was perhaps never more con- | 
clusively demonstrated than in selecting Mr. 
Burt for the heavy responsibility of recon- 
struction. It is scarcely too much to say that | 
this pushing, driving president, who dares to | 
overturn precedents and traditions and who | 
is not feased by the enormity of any task, has 
accomplished in three years a reconstructive 
work that would, in the hands of an ordinary 
executive, have required six or eight years. 

Much of the machinety used in this work 
of reconstruction was put to practical test on 
the Union Pacific for the first time. The 
whole plan of the vast improvement campaign 
was boldly conceived, and it has been exe- 
cuted without a serious hitch or break —in 
fact, without a day’s interruption of traffic. 

The rehabilitation of the road has extended 
to the smallest details; the lax discipline 
which was a natural and perhaps inevitable 
result of the administration by receivership 
has been tightened to meet the most modern 
and stringent ideas; every department has 
been put upon a strict business basis, and the 
entire property and organization of the road 
rejuvenated with the one idea of making it a 
great dividend-earner. 

As the realization of this result must rest 
primarily upon the ability to haul the maxi- 
mum of tonnage at the minimum of cost, the 
problem was necessarily first one of good 
engineering, of the reduction of grades, the 
elimination of curves, the strengthening of 
bridges, and all other improvements involved 
in making it possible to haul heavier loads 
and with greater expedition without increas- 
ing the expense of operation. 

Bulldog determination is a mild term to 
apply to the persistent, unrelaxing force which 
Mr. Burt applies to the problems and duties 
of his office. He moves with the directness 
and power of alocomotive. Delicate tasks of 
diplomacy, the trimming of sails and the 
shifting of ballast irritate and annoy him; the 
nice adjustment of labor troubles, the soothing 
of irritated shippers and other patrons of the 
road, are not to his liking. 

Mr. Burt’s preparation for his work was of 
the right kind to develop his natural gifts to 
their full extent. After going through the 
Terre Haute high school he entered the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and was graduated in 
1867, being then twenty-four years old; but 
his start in railroad service began while he 
was still in his teens. ‘ 

His work as rodman on the old Vandalia 
line helped him to pursue his school work, 
and the money he earned in charge of a 
locating party on the Joy roads went into his 
college funds. 

Shortly after leaving college he was givena 
position in the engineering department of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway. Here 
he became chief engineer. In 1582 he under- 
took his first responsibilities as an operating 
executive, being superintendent of the 
Northern Iowa division. Six years later 
found him in the important position of 
general manager of the Fremont, Elkhorn 
and Missouri Valley road, with headquarters 
at Omaha. Next he served, for afew months, 
as general manager of the St. Paul, Minne- 
sota and Omaha Railway, from which he was 
called to the third vice-presidency of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway, in charge 
of traffic. 

This glimpse of his career is full of mean- 
ing to the young men who are ambitious to 
make sound progress toward the highest posi- 
tion in railroad administration. It points 
with emphasis to the conclusion that a thor- | 
ough knowledge of engineering is a strong 
basis upon which to gain a footing in the 
operating and traffic, as well as the construc- 
tion, branches—and this conclusion is dis- | 
tinctively ‘‘ the Burt idea.’’ 
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of Science 


ASTRONOMY 
By C. A. Young, Ph.D. 


ASTRONOMY is the oldest of the 


Professor of Astronomy at Princeton University. 
s 
A sciences, so also it is the most fully 
developed, and in many ways the near- 
est to perfection—not, however, in the sense 
of being ‘‘finished’’ beyond the prospect 
of future growth, for, as a fact, no other 
science is making swifter and more victorious 
progress. 

In the intellectual history of the world 
astronomy stands preéminent as a liberator 
from superstition, and a revealer of the true 
place of man in the order of the universe: in 
this consists its highest claim as an educator, 
though in many other respects its educational 
interest and value are very great in cultivat- 
ing the powers of apprehension, discrimina- 
tion and reasoning, and imagination also, 
poetic as well as scientific. 

Its economic value also is important, and 
likely to increase as our study of the heavenly 
bodies brings out more and more the wide- 
reaching influence of their radiations, and 
enables us to carry our speculations far 
beyond the range of experimental investiga- 
tions possible in our laboratories. It is true 
doubtless that its immediate bearing on the 
problems of our material life is less obvious 
and direct than that of some others of the 
natural sciences, physics and chemistry, for 
instance; its ‘‘ bread and butter’’ value is 
not so evident. 

Still, let any one consider how profoundly 
our daily life would be affected if some 
night all knowledge of astronomy should 
suddenly vanish—all astronomical books 
and instruments, all almanacs and sextants, 
all observatories and telescopes, were de- 
stroyed. Ships could not find their way 
upon the sea, accurate time determination 
would become impossible, and the whole 
world of modern life with all its modern 
wants and conveniences would be dropped 
into the incompatible conditions of ancient 
civilization. 

As a subject for home study astronomy 
possesses the great advantage that a knowl- 
edge of its leading facts, principles and 
methods can be easily obtained from books. 
Any person of reasonable ability, with a fair 
common-school education, can by thoughtful 
reading reach an intelligent understanding 
of the main features of the subject without 
being obliged to make observations of his 


. 
own—he needs no unattainable appliances 


of telescopes and observatories. Undoubtedly 
his interest in the science will be greatly 
quickened, and many facts will be much 


more vividly impressed upon his mind, if he | 


has the opportunity of observing for himself 
as well as reading, and he ought, of course, 
to avail himself of all such opportunities 
whenever possible. But they are not essen- 
tial. Many of the most eminent astronomers 
have not been observers: Newton and 
Laplace never made any astronomical ob- 
servations of their own to speak of, but 
found the material for their epoch-making 
investigations and discoveries in the pub- 
lished work of others. 


How to Use the Star-Map 


Probably no better beginning can be made in 
the home study of astronomy than by the 
study of the constellations. It is true that a 
knowledge of these stellar configurations is 
not essential to even high proficiency in the 
science — we have in mind an eminent (near- 
sighted ) director of an observatory who never 
really saw a star except in a telescope. But 
such knowledge is extremely desirable, and 
delightful, too—a quasi-personal acquaint- 
ance with the stars which makes it possible 
to recognize them as friends and to recall 
their names with all the interesting associa- 
tions which cluster around them from ancient 
myth and history. It has its uses also in en- 
abling one to recognize the planets, to trace 
their apparent motions, and to locate the 
paths of comets and meteors. 

Its acquisition not difficult, and 
tained very quickly if one can have the help 
of a friend who already knows the constel- 
lations; but such aid is not essential if one 


Editor's Note — This is the first installment of 
the second of aseries of papers on the Home Study 
of Science. 
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catcliy stories, all of them short and pithy, 
and so easy to remember that anyone can 
tell them successfully. There are also a 
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this little book. It will tell you how to do 
it; not only that, but by example it will 
show the way. It is valuable not alone to 
the novice, but the experienced speaker 
will gather from it many suggestions. 


Civics: What Every Citizen 
Should Know By George Lewis 


This book answers a multitude of ques- 
tions of interest to everyone. It gives in- 
telligent, concise and complete information 
on such topics as the Monroe Doctrine, 
Behring Sea Controversy, Extradition 
Treaties, Basis of Taxation, and fully ex- 
plains the meaning of Habeas Corpus, Free 
Coinage, Civil Service, Australian Ballot, 
and a great number of other equally inter- 
esting subjects. 


Hypnotism by caward t. Eldridge, A. M. 


There is no more popular or interesting 
form of entertainment than hypnotic exhi- 
bitions, and everyone would like to know 
how to hypnotize. By following the simple 
and concise instructions contained in this 
complete manual anyone can, with a little 
practice, readily learn huw to exercise this 
unique and strange power. 
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. . | 
has a star-map, even if it be on a small | 


scale showing merely the brighter stars, like 
he maps of the writer’s little Uranography 
(Ginn & Co.),; various other books also 
contain maps that will answer the same 


















purpose Proctor’s Easy Star- Lessons, 
Serviss’ Astronomy with an Opera-Glass, 
nd Howe's Study of the Sky and_ his 
Des riptive Astronomy. Any of these will We Y ‘@} WRI y E Sout 
‘ the student to recognize the brighter 

but if he wishes to be able to identify teach for our 
the smaller ones also—and he probably will you by Pp 

, , . ; : rospec: 
efore he is really satisfied —he will need mail. Devote 
one of the larger star-atlases, like Upton’s spare moments ADV J RT IS a M ENTS tus. It tells 
or Schurig’s. In using the maps he must to study 








bear in mind that they represent portions of 
the celestial sphere as seen from the inside, 
not from the outside as on a globe. If he is 
looking toward the southern sky and holds 
the map up before him it will give correctly 
the relative position of the stars as he sees 
them, north tae at the top, but east on the ; tee | TO WRITE 

eft, and not on the right, as on a map of the We are Proud of this Cup - iro DVERTISEMENTS 
earth's surface. cea fens tater nigh” Spemevuns them las nto a 

On the map of the circumpolar region, 
however, to study which he must face the 
north, he will find the Pole at its centre, and 
must turn the circular map into such a 
position that the ‘‘ Dipper’’ of Ursa Major 
will lie in the proper direction from the 
pole: this depends upon the season of the 
vear and the time of night. On the maps of 
the Uranography the name of the month 
(given on the border) should be brought to 
the top in order to represent the position 
about 9g P. M. 

It is generally best to begin the study of 
the heavens with this circumpolar region, and segs oo 
probably the first evening's work will make Bis Seccess is thew Reward 
the student familiar with the ‘* Pointers,’’ 
the great and little ‘‘ Dippers’’ and 
Cassiopeia, and very likely he will also be 
able to trace out the great coils of Draco 
winding between the Pole and Ursa Major. 
It will take a little longer to become ac- 
quainted with the inconspicuous constella- 
tions of Cepheus and Camelopardus, and 
with those that lie around the borders of 
the map and join on to the maps that follow 

If the student has a camera with a good 
lens of fairly wide angle, not less than an 
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six inches or so, he will find it very interest- penctrrrdhrecace accreted ste RR inate reve aie esereat = ZS) 

ing and instructive to photograph the polar Mhis advertisement occupied three full columns Vhis advertisement occupied three full « mns Phis advertisement occupied three full ¢ ns 
region. Let him, after carefully determining x in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, October 3rd. in PHE SATURDAY EVENING Post, Oct her 10th, in Tie Sart RDAY EVENING Post, October 17th ? 


and marking his focal adjustment for a 


distant object, arrange his instrument on 

some firm support pointed up toward the pole- 4 

star, and, with the largest stop, make a long ree ee § 0 e 0 ou 
exposure, for two or three hours, leaving the 

camera all the time scrupulously undis- 


turbed. On developing his plate he will find 
a picture of the polar star-trails which better 


What our Students have done forus. Twoweeks ago we told you 


eased tance of the eras, sal dea what we have done for our Students. Last week we told you 
the exact position of the pole what our Students and Graduates were doing for themselves. 


If the observer's station is where the air is 
strongly illuminated by electric light the 


ere deep. > << gyal ay We Now Tell You What We Can do For You! 


Getting Your Bearings 
We can positively teach you by mail how to write Advertisements. 


The equatorial and southern constellations We can put you in possession of a business knowledge that is enabling our students to earn from $100. per month 
will have to be studied piecemeal, so to to $100. per week, ; ‘ y 
speak,-since at any time only a part of them W e can positively teach you thoroughly and practically by mail a business that is ‘‘not only a help in your present 
can be seen during the night, the rest being position, but a big help to a better position.”’ 
above the horizon only during the day. We can positively fit you within a reasonable time to lay a broad foundation for your future work along successful 
The star-maps of the Uranography show by lines, and convince you of the necessity of making commercial publicity one of your educational accomplishments 
the names of the months at the top of the We can qualify you to adapt yourself to the best conditions of business life and strengthen your self-confidence and 
page what constellations come to the meridian your discrimination. 
about nine o’clock, and can therefore be well We can help you, through a knowledge of Advertising, to cultivate profitable observation, to think clearly along 
observed during the evening. Naturally, the broad lines, to reason accurately and to act practically. 
student will begin by picking out the bright- The study of Advertising will unquestionably make you more useful to your concern, and your work more remuner- 
est stars and most notable configurations, and ative to yourself. It will assist you to progress more rapidly toward an independent position in life. 
from these, with the help of the map, he will Our system will give you the courage and the means to promote a business of your own when the opportunity pre- 
easily pass to the less conspicuous details. sents itself, because Advertising, as we teach it, gives you a better understanding of business principles and stimulates 
He should take special care to familiarize progressiveness. 
himself with the Zodiacal constellations. The study of Advertising is man’s greatest stimulus —it is the nation’s study. The growing demand for Page-Davis 
The smaller stars below the fifth magni- Advertisement-writers and general business promoters is universally conceded and their competency recognized. 
tude, and visible only on perfectly clear, We are constantly codperating with our graduates and bringing them before large concerns desiring Advertise ment- 
moonless nights, are not shown on the smaller writers. Employers have learned to look to our institution and to confidently say, ‘* I want a Page-Davis man.”’ 
star-atlases, and they are so numerous as to We prepare you by correspondence and give you individual criticisms based on your own work just as if you were 
be rather confusing. At first therefore it is the only student. It is leisure-moment study — It is the present-day study — It is your chance. 
best to work only on nights with some moon- On receipt of your request we will mail you, postage prepaid, our large, new, handsome prospectus. It has been 
light or a little haze. carefully prepared and fully explains our work. 
While studying the constellations the 
observer will naturally notice the planets Notice to Employers: Concerns desirous of engaging competent advertisement-writers at $25 to $100 a week are requested to communicate 
which happen to be visible. Venus and withus. We have placed competent ad-writers and ad-managers in some of the largest houses in the world. 


Jupiter are easily recognized by their great 
brilliance. Till next July (1904) Venus will Y 
be a morning star, and toward the end of PAG Pw DAVI Ss C OM PAN 
October (1903) so bright as easily to be seen 
in the daytime when once picked up. 

Jupiter during the autumn and early 
winter will be magnificent in the evening ° : ° . . 
sky, though gradually waning somewhat = Suite 1018, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago, or Suite 1518, 150 Nassau St., New York City 
we recede from him. = _ 

Saturn will be easily identified west and | \\ 


south of Jupiter, about half-way to the sun, ‘J 


(**The Original Advertising School you hear so much about’’) 
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EW YORK 


uses vastly more writing 
machines than any other 
city on earth and the last 
census shows 


78% 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Developing Ad. Writers 
For Good Salaries 


| as by far the brightest object in that rather 


barren region of the heavens. 

Mars is practically out of the reckoning 
for the coming twelvemonth, being about 
as remote from us as possible, and most of 
the time hidden in the evening or morning 
twilight. It does not again become 
spicuous until the spring and summer of 


con- 


1905. 

Perhaps it is worth while to mention that 
Mercury may be seen after sunset for a week 
or so about February 9 and April 21, 1904. 
One has to watch for chances to catch the 
swift little planet far enough from the sun 
to be visible 

The student will find it very interesting to 
follow the motions of these planets among 
the stars by noting their positions on the star 
maps at intervals of three or four days. 

In the more serious study of the science the 
home student will have to depend mainly on 
books. What books he should use, and how 
far he should try to carry his work, will 
depend much on previous education and 
tastes. If he has not gone beyond the usual 
grammar-school course, or if, having gone 
higher, he dislikes arithmetic and algebra and 
is as much afraid of fractions, square roots 
and equations as girls usually are of mice, he 
must content himself with the knowledge of 
merely the leading facts of astronomy with- 
out much comprehension of the underlying 
principles and methods of investigation, 
since these require for their study some ele- 
mentary knowledge of mathematics and 
physics, though no more than is given in the 
better The successful 
graduate of such a course will be able to go 
far in the study of the science by the mere 
reading of books, especially if he has access 
library. Indeed, several of the 
most eminent of our American astronomers 
belong to this very class, having made their 
astronomical acquisitions mainly by private 
work at home, until they were able to secure 
positions in some public institution. 


high-school courses. 


to a good 


Some ‘ First-Aid’’ Books 


If one has not already studied some ele- 
mentary astronomy it will be best to begin 
with some book that will give in reasonable 
compass a good general view of the subject 
whole; and care should be taken to 
secure a work that is up-to-date and can be 
depended on so far as it goes. Many of the 
books that have been widely used in our 
schools lack this qualification, and contain 
having prepared by 
persons whose knowledge of the subject was 
very limited and antiquated. Among the 
books now easily accessible may be specially 
recommended the Concise Knowledge of 
Astronomy, by Miss Agnes Clerke, with the 
cooperation of Messrs. Fowler and Gore 
(published in this country by Appleton & 
cv., New York It is a little bulkier than 
one might wish, but on the whole comes 
nearer to the ideal for its purpose than any 
other book known to the writer. Among 
smaller volumes which might more or less 
pertectly answer the same purpose of an in- 
roduction may be named Professor Todd’s 
Stars and Telescopes, Newcomb’s Astronomy 
for Everybody, and the writer’s school text 
book, Elements of Astronomy, in which the 
Uranography is also included 

After having gained by this preliminary 
of reading 


as a 


serious errors, been 


course a general idea of the scope 
of the 


what may be 


science, and of the peculiarities of 
called its different ‘* chapters,’’ 

e student can go on to specialize: he will 
know by this time what subjects particularly 
him, and this will naturally direct 


nterest 





i 
his reading 

For the history of astronomy, of which 
only a very brief outline is given in any of 
the volumes above named, the reader will 
have to resort to various sources of informa- 
tion, as no single work in English will cover 
the whole ground. There is one German 
book, Wolf's Geschichte der Astronomie, 
which, if translated and supplemented by a 
sketch of astronomical progress during the 
past twenty-five years, would be very satis- 


factory The first volume of Whewell’s 
History of the Inductive Sciences contains an 
excellent sketch of astronomical theory and 
discovery down to about the middle of the 
History of Physical 
Astronomy is also excellent so far as it goes, 
covering to some extent the same ground as 
Whewell’s chapters 

Miss Clerke’s History of Astronomy in the 
Nineteenth Century is every way admirable, 
charmingly written, trustworthy in its state- 
ments, and a treasure-house of references to 
original authorities. 


last century. Grant's 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 





The story of Mr. Latta’s rise 
from a mere screw-in-the-ma- 
chine position to aclvertising 
writer and manager, through the 
Powell System of Instruction, is 
best told in his own words 

MR. LATTA SAYS: “ The 


Story of my success may be of 













interest to others seeking more 
remunerative positions Until 
a few months ago | was acog in 
the machinery of a great corpo 
rati day I am advertising 
manag Lyman Bros., mar 

ufact ri 


rs and imy 
i 
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salary offers —pr 
is a demand for 
writers and 


mpetent ad. 
anagers That 
your Course is practical is be 
yond question. The personal 


interest whi 
in your criti 


is ever 
isms never flags, 


evident 


tious to enroll with you without 
delay.” 








Educations. 


BY GEORGE 


| HAVE a double object in view this week 





—pointing the way for young men and 

women to enter the field of advertising 
writing at larger salaries than has, perhaps, 
been thought possible — and furnishing adver- 
tisers all over the country with names of skilled 
ad. writers who have been taught by me to 
execute the best copy. 

The readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST who have noted from month to month the 
portraits of the host of clever, earnest young men 
and women, many of whom are now earning from 
$1,200.00 tO $6,000.00, and in some cases even 
more, through my teachings, cannot have failed 
to wonder more or less seriously whether they 
themselves, or perhaps relatives or friends, 
ought not take up the study of advertising as a 
means of profitable livelihood. 

Those who have written me have been given 
the best advice, but for the benefit of others 
who are prone to put off correspondence duties, 
I shall herewith give a few words of 
In brief this advice is as follows: Take up my 
System of Advertising Instruction if you have 
been interested in the which are fairly 
flooding our magazines—don'/ take up my 
course if the good salaries are the sole reason. 
Take up my System of Advertising Instruction 
if you have a common school education — don’ 
take it up if you haven’t. Take up the study 
if you can average an hour or so daily, and are 
willing to work and co-operate with me for final 
success — don’t if you are indifferent, and have 
no real ambition to win out and better yoursell. 

I will also act on the suggestion of my stu- 
dents by adding that ability to draw or execute 
pictorial cartoon work is absolutely unnecessary. 
It is the illustrative IDEAS only that count, and 
when I say that within the past fifteen years I 
have originated many of the most popular type 
effects which are manufactured by leading type 
founders, it will be more fully appreciated when 
lalso add that yet I can drazw nothing. To 
describe the skeleton idea is easy for me or my 
students, and artists who can execute are too 
plentiful to make it worth the while for the ad. 


advice. 


ads. 
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is Doing For Young |: 
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HARRY COWAN 


OTTAWA KANS: 


The Powell graduates 
nducting profit 
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Women, | *°S\5 


vertising work 
have learned the true principl 
advertising, and I 








completes it will be an ad. writer 
in every sense.” 


H. POWELL 


writer to waste time in drawing, even though 
able to do so. 

My graduates are so thoroughly fitted and 
trained that they are able to fill positions with- 
out delay. Perhaps it may be well to add that 
in these days, when business men everywhere 
from coast to coast are seeking for competent 
ad. writing skill, that the mere fact that one isa 
“ graduate’ of some school of advertising is by 
no means enough. THE SKILL MUST BE 
THERE, and in the case of Powell Students IT IS. 

I teach advertising in a way never yet fully 
attempted, even, by others. And so over- 
whelming is the vast cumulative evidence that 
no doubt remains as to the superiority of my 
methods. 

Business men who want skilled ad. writings 
and cannot do it themselves, can get up-to-date 
copy prepared by Powell Students, whose por- 
traits, names, addresses appearin these columns 
from time to time. | take from the list: S. O. 
Seitner and J. M. Kemper, Dayton, Ohio, 
Herbert G. Veasey, sradford, Mass., Norton 
Mattocks, Duluth, Minn., E. T. Healey, James- 
burg, N. J., J. N. Paige, Troy, N. Y., H. D. Barto, 
of the Sherlock & Barto Agency, Phila., Ernest 
F. Gardner, of Gardner-Commons Agency, Au- 
rora, Mo., W. P. Bottolfson, Winona, Minn., 
Fredk. H. Mantor, Seattle, Wash., and W. A. 
Pier, Oneonta, N. Y. Advertisers will, on re- 
quest, at any time be supplied with ad. writers or 
managers. 

I will also take this opportunity to inform the 
business men readers of THE POST that I am able 
to supply expert ad. writers at short notice; 
and particularly do I wish to impress upon them 
the fact that I have former students now filling 
in the most acceptable manner positions as ad. 
writers and managers, and who are ready for 
promotions to $3,000.00 to $6,000.00 positions. 

I shall be happy to mail a copy of the most 
instructive prospectus ever published if you ask 
for it. It tells the story of success and gives a 
wealth of proof for investigation. Simply ad- 
dress me George H. Powell, 49 Temple Court, 
New York. 
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Colorado, Oregon, 
Washington. Write for tng — wet California free. 


Trans-Continental Freight Co., X 325 Dearborn St., Chicago | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


We if you are interested in good reading—and_ by 
good we do not mean something dry 
To Give 


You 


, Inartis- 
tic and uninteresting; we mean books that 
read like romances, that tell of plot and 
counterplot, of the power of fair women, the 
deeds of brave men, the rise and fall of em- 
which the 


pires and kingdoms; books of 


heroes really lived and left to man a heritage 


of greater freedom, greater knowledge, 
appreciation of art, of science, . of 
fellowship—if you are interested in ¢/#zs kind of good reading we want to send 


you a unique “ book-book.” 


greater 


power, a_ better 


This “book-book” is an exact reproduction of the 


size, shape, color and ornamentation of two books—two styles of binding of 


Beacon Lights of History, by Dr. John Lord. 


IT CONTAINS IT CONTAINS 


Three Photogravure Reproductions 
on Japan paper of Famous 
Paintings by Cabanel, 
von Langenmantel A 
and Wagner. 


The Story of Bismarck and the 
German Empire. 


Portrait of Dr. 


John Lord. 
th 


Six Half-Tone Re- A A Beautiful Title 
productions of Page on Japan 
Famous Paint- Paper in Black 
ings by Gerome, and Red. 

Collier, Pazzi, 
von Werner and 
others. 


Unique 
“Book=book” 4 or tora ana nis 


Methods. 
One Engraving on 
Wood by von Lenbach. Over Thirty Pages 
of Condensed Summa- 
each illustrated, of Bio- 
graphical and_ Historical 
tures written by Dr. 
Lord. 





The Story of Cleopatra, the 
Woman of Paganism. 


The Story of Savonarola, the 
Unsuccessful Reformer. 


ries, 
Lec= 
John 


Beacon Lights of History is not only a complete and comprehensive 
story of the world and its leaders, from the thousands of years before 
Christ to the present time—but while each lecture or chapter is a neces- 

sary link in the chain, it is of itself complete. This makes of the work 
a series of entertainments which the reader may choose 

for an occasional pleasant evening or may read as a 

continuous history of the world and its civilization. 

The set consists of fifteen volumes, which are sent, 

charges paid by us, on receipt of One Dollar, 3 
the balance payable in small amounts, monthly ” 

if preferred. 


James Clarke 
& Company 


New York City 
The prices during the term of 


this introductory offer are but little over half 
the regular. 


James Clarke & Co. 


3, 5 and 7 W. 22d St., New York 





4 lddress 


5 and 7 W. 22d St. 
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School Children Should Drink 





Children require a nutritious, palatable table 
known that tea and coffee 
both the diges 
tion and nerves of a growing child. Hovlick’s 
Malted Milk is invigorating, healthful,upbuilds 
and stren 
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PRE WISE Don’t keep on expe ae , 


with falseclaims of speculators. 


The cereal food question as perfected by the 


originators is of interest to everyone. Informa- 
tion, the result of 26 vears’ successful investi- 
gation, will be sent you for postal card request 


The Franklin Mills Company. Lockport, N.Y, 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF BISMARCK — 
As published it is largely official and 
reads very much like a blue book. 

@ Before Prince Bismarck died he 

aud carefully arranged such of his correspond- 

eace with his master the Emperor, William I, 

as he wished published. He also wished that 

certain of his personal political letters, ex- 
changed with his contemporaries, should be 
made public, as they serve to authenticate 
and supplement his autobiography. These 
letters are now published in English 

( Frederick A, Stokes Company), translated 

by J. A. Ford. 

The two most interesting are the letter 
under date of February—, 1869, from Bismarck 
to the King in which the writer requested 
permission to retire, and the King’s imme- 
diate reply refusing the permission asked on 
grounds of personal friendship and duty to 
tie country. It was Bismarck’s idea that the 
publication of this — spondence would 
better than can be done in any other 
way the unique relationship which existed 
between him and his royal master. Apart 
from the fulfillment of this desire the letters 
have no great interest for any but the student. 
They are concerned almost wholly with mat- 
ters of business detail of which the reader is 
careless. The old Premier—as the publica- 
tion of M. de Blowitz’ Memoirs showed —did 
not take his final retirement gracefully. He 
wished to show that, whatever the son might 
do, the grandsire had him the full- 
est confidence. But as for violating that 
confidence, as for any journal intime, or 
méemotres that was his last thought. 
His letters are uniformly couched in the most 
without a particle of person 
show. The 


selected 


show 


accorded 


secreles, 


precise phrasing 
ality or color 
famous interview with the captive Napoleon 
III on the morning of the surrender of Sedan 
reads like the report of a game of chess—not 
a spark of life, not one word of description 
An occasional marginal annotation by the 
disgruntled Premier not intended for the 
royal eye is worth ten pages of the text. 


AN AMAZING ELEPHANT —The most 
accommodating beast that ever walked 
and as full of tricks as a nut is of meat. 


q We 


permitted to 


recommend to the attention of the 
electrical journals The 
Wonderful Electric Elephant, by Frances 
Trego Montgomery ( 7he Saalfield Publishing 
Company). Despairing editors who have 
published the last word on wireless tele- 
graphy and radium rays will brighten up 
amazingly over the new material in Mrs. 
Montgomery’s discoveries. In no book that 
we can remember — no, not Jules Verne or Mr, 
H. G. Wells—is there so much revolutionary 
thought. 

This truly wonderful elephant is a complete 
compendious history of applied science. It 
is not possible in any less space than Mrs. 
Montgomery herself gives him to describe his 
construction; we can only set down one or 
two of his more unusual attributes. 

‘Most curious of all, between the inside 
and outside of the elephant was a place where 
compressed air was stored, enough even to 
supply him should he wish to cross the ocean 
under the water. This could be done since 


the elephant was water-tight avd made of some | 


metal that would resist both gravitation and 
the heavy weight of the water.’’ This is 
simply told and perfectly easily understood, 
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and $4.80 per month for cight 
months, will buy the best 
$48.00 diamond ring to be 
had anywhere —we send it 
express paid, free for your 


14 karat mounting — 


diamond guaranteed to be absolutely without flaw 
or any imperfection, very brilliant and perfectly cut, 


and pure crystal white color —if not satisfactory 
return it at our expense. 


SPECIAL CASH OFFER — for cash with order or C. O. D. 


we quote a special November net cash price of $44.15. 


If you 


are not perfectly satisfied we will refund money at once. 
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mailed free 
once — 
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and have first pick. 
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Chicago, Hlinois 


diamonds, 
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this month. 
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Our complete catalog, costing us more 


25c. each, and showing over 
illustrations of mounted 
watches, jewelry, 

cut glass, etc., will be 

Send for it at 


Send today , 
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Making a Start in 
the World— 


Young men just out of school— 


Young women who have their own 
way to make— 
Energetic men and women of all ages 


and conditions can find 


and profitable employment selling 


ALUMINUM 
COOKING UTENSILS 


permanent 


takes away all the objectionable fea- 


Our new plan 
tures of canvassing —makes the work easy and 
pleasant and adds greatly to the profit. 


rhis company is the largest maker of Aluminum 


in the United States 


Write to-day for details 
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COOKING UTENSIL 
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He Was a Club-Man 








and his family lived well— 1 he died; when there 
was nothing left. The mother had t wk, so did the 
oldest children, instead of going to school 

wy Our voklet “ The Ho and the Why" tells how 
you can protect your family and save. We insure 
by mail. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Fe aS 
TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery OTHERS FAIL 
Fruit & Free Result of 78 years’ experience 


STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc. 
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SELF-SHARPENING 


Just Press the Top for a Sharp Point 





These are the secrets i ess of the 
etual I fF year 
Pencil « and 3 leads, aodion, hard « or indelible, 25 cts. 
leale: ent postpaid on receipt of price 
Avent x! t the country 





American Lead Pencil a Peg es New York 7 


y 21 Farringdon 
| 





ent’s propositi = as m request 
“Points We rth Knowing " free. Ask for Edition D 








ARE YOU GOING 
to the World’s Fair ? 


If you are, prepare yourself in advance by a study 
of the illustrated descriptive handbook by Dr. Charles 


M. Kurtz, of the Department of Art. 





It will save 








you time, strength, and will direct you 


how to see everything and see all intelligently. 


money and 





Endorsed by Exposition Authorities 
At all booksellers, or sent postpaid for 35 cts. 


GOTTSCHALK PRINTING CO. St. Louis, Mo. 


DON’T SHOUT! 


The Morley Ear Drum 










makes low sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. A miniature Tele- 
phone for the Ear — invisible, 


easily adjusted, and entirely 
4 comfortable. Over fifty thou- 
sand sold, giving instant re- 


lief from deafness and head 
noises. No case of deafness 
that cannot be benefited. 
Write for booklet and testimonials 
The Morley Company, Dept. T, 
19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 








THE 


An_ideal 22 caliber firearm. 


ue GHT. STRONG. TRUE. 
THE ‘HAMILTON RIFLE COMPANY 





There’s Nothing Can Beat 






HAMILTON RIFLE won: 19 


Shoots short or long cartridges. 
Model No. 15, four inches shorter barrel, 
Ask your dealer for Hamilton Rifles or write us for illustrated folder 
Box 18 


$2.00 voter 











PLYMOUTH, MICH. 
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HOES 


You may know the RALSTON Shoe by the 
name on the strap —it appears there on 
every genuine pair. Do not be deceived. 
If you want a warm, drv, stylish and 
comfortable shoe, buy the Ralston — none 
other has its unique sole construction — 
fully explained in our 


Handsome Catalogue 


ailed free. Where we have no avent we sell by mail 
nly 25 cents extra for delivery] and guarantee perfect 
satisfaction, or refund your money 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
985 Main Street, Campello, Mass. 


UNION ‘Ge nt Ce f CORONA make ha ae 
MADE. realrivals. Weuseit in ail our shiny shoe 




















Solid Gold, Enamels, Silver, Gun Metal or 
Gold Filled Casings 
Open Face or Hunting Cases 


New England Watches 
LEAD THE WORLD 
In Diversity of Styles and in Quantity of Production 


New England Watch Company 


(37-39 Maiden Lane New York 
Offices: \131-137 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 
'Claus Spreckels Bldg. San Francisco. 








i THE GREAT GAME 


IT 


negistered Trade-Mark 
Copyright, 1903 
Patent pending 


The Latest 
Craze! 


Laughter, Fun and Ex- 
citement for Everyone! 





Pit is the most exciting 
game ever devised. 
Nayed with the finest 
quality, bighly enameled 
cards, 





Ask your dealer for Pit 
or send 50 cts. to us tor 
sumple pack, 


} PARKER BROTHERS (Inc.) 
Salem, Mass., and Flatiron Bidg., New York 


Shorthand by Mail 


Shorthand is a time-Saver and a money-maker 
Capable stenographers are well paid at the start 
and have the best opportunities for advancement 
We have a most thorough Complete Course,-a 











ort Course for busy people, and give special 
vdivanced instruction. Long experience in short 
and reporting for the Law Department of New 
York City Unsurpassed record in teaching by mail Highly 
endorsed by leading shorthand experts. Successful pupils in our 
own city and everywhere from Maine to California. Interesting 
So-page Catalogue and Free Lesson for four cents to cover postage 
PATRICK J. SWEENEY, Principal 

Manhattan Reporting Co., Dept. 2, 150 Nassau St., New York 
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but we confess to some slight bewilderment 
at a later page. By an obvious assumption, 
any elephant that can dive should also fly. 
In effect the beast was, as one of the charac- 
ters remarks, ‘‘as full of tricks as a nut is 
of meat.” It was discovered that “ by 
touching a certain button, a false door in the 
elephant’s back would open and from it 
emerge a balloon (sic ) inflated with a wonder- 
ful gas The volume of this gas would be 
increased until the elephant and its occupants 
would be lifted from the earth and borne 
away by the breeze. By touching another 
button some long, narrow slits in the ele 
phant’s sides would reveal themselves and 
allow a pair of golden wings shaped like a 
butterfly’s to appear, and by working another 
button an extensive tail similiar in form to 
an eagle’s would protrude directly over the 
appendage belonging to the elephant 

There is an indebtedness here to the in- 
ventor of the ‘* you-press-the-button-we-do- 
the-rest’’ formula, but how admirably 
succinct! And as for the * appendage,’ on 
that point the careful illustrator — who, 
throughout, adds greatly to the delight of the 
volume he embellishes—contirms us in our 
first belief that Mrs. Montgomery did not 
mean the elephant’s trunk. But why a bal 
loon? Was it not already denominated in 
our bond of belief with the author that this 
elephant was ‘“‘ made of some metal that 
resists gravitation?’’ Can she have been 
stringing us? 

We should regret to believe it. We preter 
to live in the dreadful hope of meeting this 
amazing creature, trumpeting horrific sounds 
and deadly chemicals through its” India- 
rubber trunk, spitting sparks from its metal 
hide, pouring dazzling beams of light from 
its open mouth, marking time with all four 
water-proof feet, buzzing loudly its golden 
butterfly wings and brandishing in the air 
both appendages. Words fail us. We fall 
back on our author, who may well assure us 
that ‘‘ it certainly was a great invention and 
it will unquestionably be thousands of years 
before its equal will again be devised by 
mortal man.”’ 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S PROBLEM — It 
bristles with difficulties which remain as 
yet unsolved. 

@ There is, in the Record of a College 

Woman's Experience as a Domestic Servant 

(Toilers of the Home, by Lillian Penntingill, 

Doubleday, Page and Company ), a good deal 

of food for thought. ‘* Eliza,’’ as she chose 

to be known, “‘ lived out’’ for a year, in five 
different families. It was not, perhaps, an 
experience sufficient in length or breadth for 

a comprehensive review of the whole field, 

but it made an interesting excursion into 

territory too litthe known in detail and too 


much looked on from above in broad sweeps | 


of generalization. The temper of the book 
is that of good sense and good humor. though 
the conclusion is not optimistic—is even 
known to have been arrived at before by 
women who have neither been to college nor 
lived out. ‘* The problem of domestic help,”’ 
she concludes, ‘‘ unfolds to prodigious size. 
Far be it from Eliza even to pretend to know 
anything about it.”’ 


A DEAL IN WHEAT -—And other short 
stories now collected from the prentice 
hand of the late Frank Norris. 


@ Whoever collected the short stories which 
go to make the volume entitled A Deal in 
Wheat ( Doubleday, Page and Company ) has 
done no credit to the memory of their author, 
the late Frank Norris. The title, taken from 
the weakest story in the book, in no way 
reflects the quality of the remaining contents 
and seems an attempt to trade on the memory 
of The Octopus and The Pit. By those two- 
thirds of an uncompleted trilogy Frank 
Norris is known and remembered, and, 
though it is inevitable that his earlier work 
should be preserved, the massing of it in 
contrast to his more finished accomplishment 
does not serve his name and fame. With the 
exception of the titular story —which might 
have been a rough draft for The Octopus, 
The Pit, and the unwritten Wolf—the stories 
are of the sea and of the Western coast 
They are the work of a prentice hand and 


| reflect strongly in conception and construc- 


tion Stevenson’s Wrecker for those that are 
of the sea, with a suggestion of Bret Harte at 
his most melodramatic in the Mexican stories, 
and more than a reminiscence of Kipling’s 
With the Main Guard in the closing para 
graph of The Passing of Cock-Eye Blacklock. 
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“who wouldnt want tohave ~ 
the washing nade easier. 


whole matier; it saves money.too-money that's — 
thrown away in clothes needlessly worn out 
“and rubbed to pieces when you wash by ~ 


main strength inthe old way. ~<a 
Pearlines Way 


is Modern way. 


















HAIR BRUSH 


REACHES THE 
SCALP AT 
EVERY STROKE 


Has penetrating bristles of finest 1 you cannot 


quality that excite vitality and get it at — ; i a 3 
encourage luxuriant growth — your dealer’s S. E. HOWARDS’ SON & CO. 
Solid back —A perfect brush write us. New York City 
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JW.ALEXANDER J.H-HYDE 


PRESIDENT ! ‘ VICE! PRESIDENT 


Like leaves: of tre 


Now preva lyn y 


FALLING LEAVES 

warn us that winter-time is fast 
approaching. And we prepare for it. 

But how about the winter-time of 
life?) When the winter of your life 
approaches, will it be bare and cheer- 
less as that of the tree, stripped of 
its leaves? 

An adequate Endowment policy in 
the Equitable makes a sure pro - 
vision for your maturer years — 
and meanwhile will protect your | 


family. 


Vacancies for men of character to,act as representatives 
Apply to GAGE E) TARBELL. 2%° Vice President 





For full information fill out this coupon, or write 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the United States 
120 Broadway, New York D 
Please send me information regaré 
if issued at vears of age 
Name 


A\didress 
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| The Value of | 
Frequent 
Balance-Sheets | 








She WAX | Learn Shorthand 
SHORTEST ROAD TO SUCCESS 
To WEALTA 


: ; ona @ This Company is empowered by law 
i | ‘HE systems of accounting in general use to receive trust moneys. Executors de- 





AND THE 
BEST 
PAYING 





to-day are primitive, incompetent and positing such moneys with the Company 





wasteful. They hide more than they fi 
reveal. The facts which they appear to show are absolved by law from responsibility POSI- 
are really falsities. They fail in all the de- as to loss. Being entirely removed from 
tails of comparison that managers should every speculative venture, it is better " rice eee) TIONS 
know. Their showings are not respected, fitted to act as executor and to adminis- | —* : 
even by the men who make them, and it is ter trusts than is the private individual. Sdocaotat taal Sertwechare Uaiversine 
bette r so. ; The fees in either case are the same. Have you brains, energy, ambition? Then we can 
here are two classes of managers who are give you a training that will place your services in 


Se See ee ee Spee. THE Equitable Trust Com- “THE BEST POSITIONS in every line of b 


Those of one class have almost no system at 
h de emand for young 


all, save the debit and credit to personal pany of New York will lai ly. “For the posi- 


| accounts; their satisfaction results from tions of inh stonegraphers and typewriters the 


ignorance of what good accounting can do: | Attend to every detail of mumber of cligibles has net been suleiont te meet 























the other satisfied class includes the few who . . Commission, Jt 903 é: 
have perfected their accounting systems prac. | Our banking business. The system’ we teach is used by 90 per cent. of the 
tically to the limit. These systems have not egy At he no ae 
5 ‘ ) : our copyrighted m f hon 
come to them by adoption, but by develop- Write for booklet oo Enroll with as that is affiliated with a great 
ment. Those who most value their perfected “The Way to Wealth. university, has ore ee chencent qratantes 
a . eas ae vie ‘ in its Comme Academic anc ormal Scho 
It your dealer does not keep it, send us 25c. postage, systems to-day would have considered the Departments 
and we will send you a full-size bottle prepaid, man a visionary extremist who would have ‘HE Ask for a special on any of the subjects: 
ininenintian . . 7 suggested such a system at the start. When UI TABI a . Shorthand, Book : nv to Write English, 
WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. z \ saa Sv Latin, Literature, ora, Geometry, Physics, Bot- 
ar 


Sole Manufacturers, Dept. “‘P,"” CAMBRIDGE, MASS. a busine ss man once begins to systematize his 5 y, Pharmacy, or twenty-two Normal School branches 
iad J . accounts, when he learns by experience the RU T 
WHITTEMORE’S “ SUPERB" PASTE wives a jet | "96 Wap iss er GA Seca I Cc Interstate Schoo! of Correspondence 
' ther tis dura. 


accumulating profit of each 
AFFILIATED WITH NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


he is not satisfied until he becomes what the OF NEW YORK 380 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


beginner would call an extremist. 

The most successful managers are those 
that carry system farthest. It isa significant 
fact that the concerns in which are found the 
best accounting systems are conspicuously 
prosperous. Each manager has admitted that 
his accounting system was a very great factor 
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CONN ENIENCE a'nd 


STALL’S BOOKS Mead tater 


string lights 


THE SELF AND SEX SERIES P } B baby filement 











in that success. Genitie-wl hited endoceement of Stronger pull give 

> > oe _ » Wreet ic eee eee P bright light. Again, a slight 
In one of the largest houses of the West is fie, Sonate Gask an eee 

a system which enables the manager to know | Rev. C. M. Sheldon string turns the 
{ at the end of each day the profits of that day. | Rev. F. B. Meyer light down to 
pt | Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler | the soft, sub- 
At the beginning of each week a regular profit- Dr. Francis E. Clark | dued glow, while 
and-loss ‘sheet is made up for the week pre- Bishop Vincent nee “fe 
‘ i | u s t it, 

ceding; a stock report is made daily. | Anthony Comstock cece 
ail | ‘Pansy’ | . - doing away with 

In these weekly reports a comparison of Frances E. Willard | Paik 
| » 


Lady H. Somerset 


each class of expenses is made with that of 
Eminent physicians, and 


all previous weeks. Also a subdivided com- 








Showing the Little : ; : eg? on DR. SLALL hundreds of others 
Steel Ball parison of sales and of profits is shown The 
ee aus tendency in every department of the business 4 BOOKS TO MEN. ly Sylvanus Stall, D.D 
at the back of the is shown week by week far more accurately bi Wo es pe Deng wae OUGHE eo 


: annual reports of most firms. WHAT A YOUNG HUSBAND OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A MAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNOW 


than in the 
In this system not only is the general sell- : je Se 
We O ing cost shown, but the cost of selling each 4 BOOKS TO | WOMEN. Ry ee hoy 1 ; 
customer, and this cost is divided under four WHAT A YOUNG GIRL OUGHT TO KNOW 





























Ball Bearing headings. The cost of delivery and of col- WATE A YOuRG Ware OUGHS 10 Raaw : lane both ta private 
lection is shown on each customer’s business. WHAT A WOMAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNOW. houses, decorative purposes and advertising 
~ ender The ex: H i f rofit is k y he at | Slens. Ww rite for our new catalogue and 
u p le € one margin of profit 1s Known on the $1 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents detailed information, 
sales made to each customer. . CAUTION: All Genuine HYLO 1 have a 
+. ; ‘ : Canvassers Wanted 2 n> ES SES 
10,000,000 used in this new principle of | The cost of each week’s manufacturing is ~ ; i rata dameaeaeie label on the inside of the bulb. Look for the 
suspender comfort. | minutely subdivided for purposes of compar- oe ee A \ aol au ee ee Say al eee ee ee 
° pe * 5 « ti l ‘ , spiritual ; 
UNCONDITIONALLY ison. The cost of each item of materials used quickening “ Mar roma ening” Com Genuine in stock and will sell it if you insist. 
ee R NTI ED appears separately. Wages, fuel, sundry posers! int vig i "Mate Ce ps Bec THE PHELPS COMPANY 
GUARANTE supplies, repairs and all other expenses ne, * De ket Record" (Stall), 50c., net 33 Rowland Street Detroit, U.S. A. 
French gilt trimmings, will not rust. If appear by departments and under separate 1144 Real Estate Trust 
your dealer hasn't them, sample pair, 50c. headings. The general expenses are aver- Vir Publishing Co. Bldg.,Philadelphia,Pa. 
aged so that each weekly report shows its 
BALL BEARING SUSPENDER CO. aged so that each weekly report shows its HOW TO 
22 B. B. Ave., Shirley, Mass. share. Taxes, insurance, depreciation of 7 


CONVERSE 


The Art of Talking Well 
Taught at Your Home 
Salesmen, Agents, Managers, Social 


plant, interest and losses by bad debts are all 
included in these weekly statements. 

So, also, with all incomes and discounts. 
These reports show the sales, the cost and the 



























»rofit on each article separately. They show 

ee lee 4 P I 4. - : Aspirants Need our Course of Study 
ame size as a man’s watch, the expenses and profits of every department . a , RO ci: eae 
s . : . rT a = y our method we have taugh undreds of stu- 

in pry me Gu - tal C er in detail. Then averages are shown —the dents How to succeed in Business — How to ob 
nas @ Ala Vhich will wake ; j 

average cost, average selling price, average ~ man ype W ri er tain and hold a better position — How and when 
the s'eepy and remind the or a & nites NEN and where to talk — for profit. 


rand : accurate inc past: tior irate but IN SOCIETY 


selling and collection expenses, average gen- 
a xpense, < rage yie ri aterials 
eral expen average yield from materials ickel In short m Practical Sesoneiier il 
used, and average profit sent on receipt of $5.00. Guaranteed for a We have taught them to fill the awkward pause — 
: detailed de tion We have taught them how to entertain— Wehave 
There is kept a ledger account with each raised their conversation above the gossip line. 


year. nt ents everywhere— write 
prepaid any- $10 lot of materials received, and the cost and re- proposition to ¢ Write at ence for Information and Blanks, 
where for . sults on each lot by itself are clearly shown. S00 diem Mt. Go.. 922 ane A. P. GARDINER, President 
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forgetful of important 
appomltments. 








Guaranteed for one 
















































Makes the most novel One advantage in this is secured by insuring 20th Century Instruction Company 
and pleasing present that all materials are used in the order of Box 1, Central Bank Bldg., New York 
that can be given to their receipt. 
anvone. - ° Py ic 
Half Size One result of the system in total is that A >; : 
Write for descriptive circular. week by week comparisons are made for each There are I 35° reasons Mo. a Picture Machines 
J.B. BECHTEL & CO., Importers department separately and each responsible why the Lambert is the best STEREOPTICONS MONEY Entertaining 
Dept. C, 725 Sansom Street, Philadelphia head feels the effects of them. The system ie | the Public. Nothing aifuriis hg ate 
is ‘‘extreme’’ only in the frequency of its Ty pewriter on the market. rtyou 
showings. More good systems make show- ¢ priclt 
ngs by the month. But the tendency is 3350 les eyerte tage om af ender. - : 
3 so less pieces to pay for p : 
toward greater frequen y, and I do not doubt The L pa Anges Type salle costs $25. Our Entertainment 
that those who are learning by experience the The Lambert Book tells all about it and Supply Mer ta ad 
. Py vs . t ' So > ~ > x = ex 
benefit of monthly statements will supplant costs nothing. Send for the Lamb rt Book. —— = es erything, 
the ; j » . »ekly hale > eo “pr TrYDDUW TE . tent free. 
em, in time, by the weekly balance-sheet. LAMBERT TYPEWRITER CO. 
There is also a tendency to make new com- ~4 BROADWAY NEW Y - CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
. P “s ° 1274 } di A dead ORK 225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Il. 
parisons and increase the number of showings. Oo 
With the better systems this is all done with jv artod— il Agents Sy ntal Nu < ou crack “em ? 
shir’ sig ‘ x Puzzle‘: . £400 "Conundrums *and Riddles. 
1 that simplicity which insures accuracy as | Reliable, energ n commission our High Grade Books |: lems 
' “ATI ; ticise, revise ; . : Line of I , also Roof, Barn and se ” 
- Sitlacr ‘enecce ter coum well as a saving in labor. — George F. Watt. | Pain snoe mele a Byte LB cadre ere car itate Searce fotos: ot yen 
NATIONAL PRESS ASS’ N, 67 The Baldwin, INDIANAPOLIS ‘Address THE LION om & GREASE CO., Cleveland, Ohio HOME SUPPLY CO., D. 21, 132 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 





Now packed in handsome individual boxes for Christmas. 
50 cents and $1.00. Any shop or by mail. 
C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., Box 231, Shirley, Mass. 
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This label 
in a shoe is proof 
that you are getting 
what you ask for — 
IDEAL LEATHER. 


The Leather 
That Wears 


well —looks well. Feels well 
because it will not burn the 
feet in summer nor chill 
them in winter. 
Wolff Process Leather Co. 
Philadelphia 
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fit—satisfaction in men’s fine 


shoes Turn in where 
é you see that sign. You 
will find THE FLor- 


@ SHEIM SHOE the equal of 
\ the $8 and $10 made-to- 
2 measure kind. 


\ Most styles sell for $5.00 

| The 

| “Lakewood” 

3 How to Get 

Polishing Set 
FREE 





w five two se stamps, Just the amount of post 

and pa ell send you The Florsheim 

Fo was Set _ her, B f Paste for all 
a es a neatly 
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“THE FLORSHEIM W 


ir Fall Booklet, 
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Florsheim & Company, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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f Sample pair 25 cents; 6 pairs (one or 
| assorted colors) 50, delivered free | 
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ckly taught. Situations — for graduate 
tablished 31 years. Send fori tented cutelog: 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF SELEGRAPEY, Janesville, Wis. 
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THE LAST 
CHANCE 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


her narrowly she tried to sustain the smile, 


but it failed her. 
‘You haven’t told me 


all,’’ he said. 








‘Why, yes I have,’’ she insisted, achieving 
her smile again, 
1 can't fool me.”’ 
Honestly, dear, he said you would be 
well—as well as ever. 

‘Will Lbe ableto ride again?’’ He tried to 
raise himself on his elbow 

*Don't,’’ she insisted; ‘‘ you must not 
exert yourself.’’ 

* Answer me,’’ he commanded “Will! 
be able to ride again?’’ 

She could not meet his gaze 

‘IT knew it,’’ he said; and then he turned 
away with his face to the wall 

She sank on her knees beside his bed. 

** Don’t, dear,’’ she pleaded; ‘* don’t take 
it that way.”’ 

‘I don’t want you to feel bad,’’ he said; 
“but I was satisfied. You see, I was going 
while I was inthe business. I always knew, 
down in my heart, that I couldn’t hold out, 
and I had a horror of going under in the 
way I was; you know, out in the world, 
maybe in the street.’’ A little tremor ran 
through him. But this,’’ he cast his eyes 


as if to include the peaceful room and 
‘this would have been all 


about, 
her presence, 
right.’’ 

She tried to stop him, 
her. 

‘You 
insisted 
envying 
was 
the 
ever 


but he would not let 


he 
always 
but I 
liked 
best I 


don’t get my idea, I reckon,”’ 
on explaining. “You were 
the guys along the curbstone, 
always pitying them; you never 
life, but I it—it was the 
knew, and when I was out of it I was 
nearly crazy. When I did get back at last, 
when I had made good, when I had you 
well, that was all the Heaven I wanted. 
was the time for me to quit.”’ 

She buried her face on the pillow beside 


loved 


It 


him. 
‘Oh, 
There's 

Louise,’’ he 

you to save 


she cried 

or two little things, 
went ‘That money I gave 
for me—you keep that. I only 
wish it was more. And I'd like you to get 
Nick back and ride him. Del Dare will 
sell him —if you give him the price. You'd 
look swell on him! I wish I could see you 
—-justonce!”’ He spoke wistfully. * Maybe 
I could hold objects for you; at least I could 
sit on the planks with the guys and watch 
you!”’ 

She straightened up. 

“Why, Owen! What on earth are you 
talking about! Do you think I’mever going 
back in the ring again — now ? 

“Why not?”’ 

‘You dear old simpleton! ’’ She had taken 
his face in her hands. ‘We're going to settle 
down and have a home of our own, you and 
I tog rether—don’t you understand ?’’ 

* Do you mean it?’’ he said, 
‘That is—will you risk it?’’ 

She bent and kissed him. He drew a deep 
sigh, his eyes drooped, and he smiled, like 
the tired child whose mother had been show- 
ing him the picture book. 

“You'll go to sleep now, honey,’’ she said 
with the tenderness of a mother, ‘* and I'll sit 
here and watch.”’ 

The morning broke, a 
the hospital; it 
within its white 
From where 
and, 


Owen, Owen,”’ 
just one 


on, 


his eyes W ide. 


hung over 
if all the pain 
walls had been subdued. 
sat Louise could look out 
through the trees, see a patch of the sky, 
clear and pale, translucent in the dawn. 
The world was waking, life was going on 
again. 

In a town half a hundred 
the circus was unloading; they would soon 
be in the parade; then the performance, the 
music, the shouting, the counterfeiting of joy, 
Greville riding in the ring, and some other 
act replacing Harris’. And yet, for him 
and for her, everything had changed. She 
turned and looked at him, lying there asleep 
in the peace that everywhere in the 
world that morning. 


stillness 
seemed as 


she 


miles away 


was 
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Are You Held Down by 
Adverse Conditions? 


Nothing keeps a man down like lack of training — nothing lifts 
him up so quickly or so surely as a thorough, practical 


edge of the work he has to do. The I. C. S. was founded for 

‘‘the man without an opportunity No matter where he is 

or what work he is doing, it gives him, by mail, the exact 

training required to attain success. The cost is small. 

Courses, $10 up. No -P 

books to buy. In every International Correspondence Schools 
town, in every county, In 
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Write for r illustrated book, en- 
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Good Manners 
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The seventeen most famous social writers 
including : Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Mrs. John 
Sherwood, Mrs. Burton Kingsland, Adelaide 
Gordon, Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer, Mrs. 
Margaret E. Sangster, Mrs. John A. Logan and 





Marion Harland, have just prepared a course of 
instruction in social usage, deportment and 
The Art of Being Agreeable 

It teaches the correct thing to do, to sav, to 
write, to wear on all occasions. A complete 
guide to perfe se ease of manner, An ideal text 
book for the pe sducation of children, Good 
manners are to ul av essential to success 
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pI special information explanation. Keeps 
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The New Verk | Society of Self-Culture 
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ONE DROP WORKS WONDERS 


The perfect seasoning for SOUPS, SALADS, OYSTERS, 
CLAMS, FISH, SAUCES, GRAVIES, etc Indispensa 
le for the table and in the kitchen Assures good diges 
tion Imparts a ce s flavor 


Ask for MeTihenny’s Tabasco Sauce at your dealers 
McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 
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or electricity 


for any building 


More brilliant than gas less 
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21 Barclay St., New York 
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and Stereopti 


Boston 
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Chicago 
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Exhibitions with Magic Lantern, Stereop- 
ticon or Moving Picture Machine make money 
We will tell you how. Cost light. Send for 
illustrated catalogue free Magi Lanterns 
for Home Amusement 


MFG, OPTICIAN 
49 Nassau St.,New York 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


do that. When I’m ready, the president of 
Blackberry will call upon you. He will have 
an elaborate plain for extending Blackberry to 


the northern limits of the town; and he will 
ask besides for half a dozen cross-town fran 
chises to act as feeders to the main line and 
connect it with the ferries. Be slow and 
thoughtful with our Blackberry president; but 
encourage him. Keep him coming to you for 
| a month, and on each occasion seem nearer to 


him he can have 
and extensions 


end, tell 
-cross-town 


In the 
franchises 


his view. 
those 


—and, for your side, go about the preliminary 
orders to city officers. It will send Black- 
berry aloft like an elevator. Do you catch 
my idea? Those forty thousand shares will 


go to one hundred and thirty-five.’’ 

Two weeks later Morton gave me the quiet 
word that he held for us a trifle over forty 
thousand shares of Blackberry which he had 
taken at an average of ninety-one. Also, he 
had so intrigued that the Blackberry’s presi- 
dent would seek a meeting with me to consider 
those extensions and discover my temper con- 
cerning them. 

The president of Blackberry 
finally together in a private parlor of 
neutral ground. At the beginning I 

doubtful; I distrusted a public 
rants, and feared the public’s 


and I came 
a hotel, 
as being 
was cold 
approval of the g 
resentment. 
‘Tammany must retain the people’ 
fidence said I. ‘“‘ It can only 
protecting, jealously, the people's interests,’’ 
The president of Blackberry shrugged his 
shoul: He looked at me hard, as one who 
waited for my personal demands. He would 


S con 


do so by 


ers 


not speak, but paused for me to begin. I 
could feel it in the air —how a half-million 
might be mine for the work of asking. 

rhus we stood, he urging, I considering, 
the advisability of those asked-for franchises. 


attitude throughout a score of 
at last, and little by little, I went 
leaning the Blackberry way. 

To be sure, the secret of our meetings was 
whispered in right quarters, and every day 


This was our 
conferences; 


found fresh buyers for Blackberry. Mean- 
while, the shares climbed high and ever 
higher, until one bland September day they 


stood at one hundred and thirty-seven. 

Throughout my series of meetings with the 
president of Blackberry I had seen little of 
Morton, For that Icared nothing, but played 
my part slowly so as to give him time, having 
perfect confidence in his loyalty and knowing 
that my interest was his interest, and I in no 
sort to be worsted. On that day when Black- 
berry showed at one hundred and_ thirty- 
seven, Morton came to me. He laid dewna 
check for an even million of dollars. 

‘I’ve been getting out of Blackberry for a 
week,’’ said he with his air of delicate lassi- 
tude. ‘' I found that it was tiring me, don’t 
y’ know. Besides, we’ve done enough. No 
gentleman ever makes more than a million 
on a turn; it’s not good form.” 

That check for one million, drawn to my 
order, was the biggest thing of its kind I'd 
ever handled. I took it up, and I could feel 
a pringling to my finger-ends with the hot 
contact of so much wealth all mine. When I 
could command my voice I said: 

‘And now I suppose may 
Blackberry its franchises?’ 

* No, not yet,’’ returned Morton. ‘‘ Really, 
we're not half through. I’ve sold thirty-five 
thousand shares the other way. It was a 
deuced hard thing to do without sending the 


we give the 


stock off; the market is always so beastly 
ready to tumble, don’t y’ know. But I 
managed it; we’re now short about thirty- 
five thousand shares at one hundred and 
thirty-seven.’’ 

‘What then?’’ said I. 

“On the whole,’’ continued Morton, with 


just a gleam of triumph behind his eyeglass, 
and rolling a fresh cigarette between his tin 
on the whole, I think I should refuse 
The public interest would 
and the people are prodigi 


gers—"' 
the Blackberry. 
be thrown away, 


ously moved over it already. It would be, 
politically, neither right nor safe, and I'd 
come out in an interview declaring that a 
grant of what the Blackberry asks would be 
to pillage the town. Here, I’ ve the interview 
prepared. Whatdoyou say? Shall we send 
it to the Daily Tory?”’ 

The interview appeared; Blackberry fell 
with acrash. It slumped off fifty points, and 
Morton and I emerged each the betten by 
fairly another million. The Blackberry in 


the storm of it grazed the reef of a receiver 
ship so closely that it rubbed the paint from 
its side. 

BE 
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Wardlow’s best English steel, and is in every re 
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ind Gentlemen's sizes in Stag, Shell or Ivory 

andes, including moisture-proof Chamois case, 


se urely mailed to any address. Ask for booklet 
A for description and price of other styles 
NOVELTY KNIFE COMPANY 
426 E. 52nd Street New York City 
SEE THAT BUTTON? 
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The Phonograph is the most delightful 
of all home entertainments. 

Don’t buy any talking machine 
you have heard the Phonograph 
nearest dealer's 

5000 Stores sell Phonographs with Mr. Edison’s 

recent wonderful improvements. 


National Phonograph Co., Orange, N. J. 
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L' PAGE’S MUCILAGE 


N clog neck of bottle—No 
sediment — will not spoil nor dis olor the 
finest papers ull 2-ounce bottle, 5c.; 
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LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious 
dog (or man) without per- 
manent injury. Perfectly safe 
to carry without danger of leakage. 
and recharges by puiling trigger. Loads 
from any liquid. No cartridges required. Over 
shots in one loading All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 
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